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THE PLOUGH. 


From Egypt behind my oxen with their 
stately step and slow 

Northward and East and West I went 
to the desert sand and the snow; 

Down through the centuries one by one, 
turning the clod to the shower, 

Till there’s never a land beneath the 
sun but has blossomed behind my 
power. 


I slid through the sodden ricefields with 
my grunting hump-backed steers, 

I turned the turf of the Tiber plain in 
Rome’s Imperial years; 

I was left in the half-drawn furrow 
when Coriolanus came 

Giving his farm for the Forum’s stir 
to save his nation’s name. 


Over the seas to the North I went; 
white cliffs and a seaboard blue; 
And my path was glad in the English 

grass as my stout red Devons drew; 
My path was glad in the English grass, 
for behind me rippled and curled 
The corn that was life to the sailor 
men that sailed the ships of the 
world. 


‘And later I went to the North again, 
and day by day drew down 

A little more of the purple hills to join 
to my kingdom brown; 

And the whaups wheeled out to the 
moorland, but the gray gulls stayed 
with me 

Where the Clydesdales drummed a 
marching song with their feathered 
feet on the lea. 


Then the new lands called me West- 
ward; I found on the prairies wide 

A toil to my stoutest daring and a foe 
to test my pride; 

But I stooped my strength to the stiff 
black loam, and I found my labor 
sweet 

As I loosened the soi] that was tram- 
pled firm by a million buffaloes’ 


feet. 


Then further away to the Northward; 
outward and outward still 

(But idle I crossed the Rockies, for 
there no plough may till!) 

Till I won to the plains unending, and 
there on the edge of the snow 


I ribbed them the fenceless wheatfields, 
and taught them to reap and sow. 


The sun of the Southland called me: 
I turned her the rich brown lines 

Where her Parramatta peach-trees 
grow and her green Mildura 
vines; 

I drove her cattle before me, her dust. 
and her dying sheep, 

I painted her rich plains golden and 
taught her to sow and reap. 


From Egypt behind my oxen with 
stately step and slow 

I have carried your weightiest burden. 
ye toilers that reap and sow! 

I am the Ruler, the King, and I hold 
the world in fee; 

Sword upon sword may ring, but the 
triumph shall rest with me! 

Will Ogilvie. 


The Spectator. 


THE THREE CHERRY TREBS. 


There were three cherry trees once 
Grew in a garden all shady, 

And there for delight 

Of so gladsome a sight 
Walked a most beautiful laty— 
Dreamed a most beautiful lady. 


Birds in its branches did sing. 
Blackbird and throstle and linnet; 
But she walking there 

Was by far the most fair, 
Lovelier than all else within it, 
Blackbird and throstle and linnet. 


But blossoms to berries do come, 
All hanging on stalks light and slen- 
der; 
And one long summer's day 
Charmed that lady away. 
With vows sweet and merry and tender, 
A lover with voice low and tender. 


Moss and lichen those green branches 
deck, 
Weeds nod in its paths green and 
shady; 
Yet a light footstep seems 
Still to haunt there in dreams— 
The ghost of that beautiful lady. 
That happy and beautiful lady. 
Walter de la Mare. 
The Saturday Review. 
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THE PATHOLOGIST IN THE STREET. 


All of us look at the world with a 
prejudiced eye; we are ready with our 
judgments before we take in the view. 
We see that which we expect upon pre- 
vious report to see or that which we 
are equipped by special instruction to 
see, and we make consequently our vis- 
ual estimates in a biassed way, and in 
accordance with personal limitations. 
Now we persuade ourselves that we 
have observed what we think we should 
observe; now, having been trained to 
note certain matters, we note them so 
clearly that the picture as a whole gets 
out of drawing, unimportant things as- 
suming for themselves a paramount 
place. Nobody can be without per- 
sonal limitations, that is to say that 
nobody is both all-seeing and all-under- 
standing. To look about him with an 
absolutely unprejudiced eye a man 
must be a good deal blind or very ig- 
norant, in which cases he will not only 
see so little, but be content to see so lit- 
tle that there will be little call upon a 
fallible imagination to fill up the 
blanks. He will not be aware of any 
blanks, and while taking no risks of 
speculative sort will take no profits in 
the shape of interesting deductions. 
The more we do see and the more we 
do understand, the greater become our 
opportunities for appreciation and mis- 
appreciation. In proportion to the 
breadth of our sympathies it grows ex- 
citing for the imagination to try to fill 
the blanks which are now not hope- 
lessly large, but rather are obvious and 
stimulating: the jig-saw puzzle grows 
amusing as the solution begins to de- 
velop, and the more a man knows of 
his fellow man the more is he tempted 
to guess at what is hidden. This is 
what may make a walk in the street 
quite an exciting experience for the 
pathologist. 

I can imagine the artist being in a 


somewhat similar position with a com- 
parable endowment and also a compar- 
able liability to error through preju- 
dice. 

Both the artist and the pathologist 
possess special information of a far- 
reaching sort which leads them to see 
some things and infer others, while it 
may betray them into disproportionate 
estimates of the importance of these 
things. But they are less liable than 
the majority to errors arising in this 
way because the range of their sympa- 
thies is so inclusive. The sky, the 
air, the outline, the color, the move- 
ment—each and all of these demand at- 
tention from the artist; the patholo- 
gist looking at his fellow men can find 
in their frame, gait, clothes, deportment, 
and general appearance revelations as 
to their physical condition. Both have 
before them things which, though they 
are exposed to the gaze of al! who 
pass, yet go unnoticed because they 
have to be looked at with special knowl- 
edge before they can be truly seen. 
The special knowledge is essential, and 
there should be no suggestion that the 
artist or the pathologist is in any way 
cleverer than his fellow men. This 
claim is not made for them; their har- 
vest of observation, when walking the 
pavement, is due to their habits of 
mooning and gaping, instead of striding 
sternly to business, looking neither to 
the right hand nor the left. It is not 
clever or admirable to moon and gape, 
and wiser persons avoid such habits; 
but these are forced upon the artist and 
the pathologist by the ever-present 
claims of their particular equipments. 

The artist must generally look about 
him in his professional manner—the 
artist’s manner. He is to be judged 
by what he records; he sees what his 
prejudices make him see, the range and 
accuracy of his record of course de- 
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pending upon his sympathies, his 
knowledge, and his technical equip- 
ment. It must be remembered that 
the artist as a chronicler is a man of 
deliberate artifice; the suppression of 
things unnecessary to a central concep- 
tion of composition must always be oc- 
curring in his work, and for the high- 
est reason, namely, because he is aim- 
ing at an effect which can only be ob- 
tained by omitting certain things which 
obscure that effect. Artists aiming at 
different main effects will. conse- 
quently, reproduce the same scene in 
very different ways; but in the case of 
the man who is trying to set down all 
that he sees, adding nothing and sub- 
tracting nothing, we shall find that, 
however conscientious he is, his person- 
ality as well as his deftness will influ- 
ence his picture. Not only do no two 
composers desire to see a scene in the 
same way, but to no two artists does 
the same scene appear alike, though the 
conditions under which their experience 
is obtained may be exactly similar. 
Two equally honest and capable 
draughtsmen do not convey in their 
drawings the same idea of so concrete 
a thing as a tower—one will show us 
especially its height, another especially 
its massiveness, though both are draw- 
ing the tower as it strikes them. When 
we come to coloring we know that 
equally conscientious painters see 
things actually of different hues. I 
do not refer to the moral any more than 
to the physical defaults of the execu- 
tants. There are, of course, painters 
who are purposely perverse, as there 
are painters who are physically defi- 
cient in color-sense—at least it is kind 
to believe that the coloring of some, 
who none the less exhibit in quite 
good company, is their misfortune and 
not their fault. But let us suppose 
that two men, alike sane in judgment 
and alike able to pass the Holmgren 
wool tests, sit down on the same day 
and at the same hour to paint the same 








obvious object from the same point of 
view—some building which offers no 
technical difficulty to either. Is it not 
certain that the two paintings would 
have many points of difference? The 
painters actually do not see the object 
alike. The reason for this is usually 
that, while each paints to some extent 
what he is compelled to paint by the 
model, each seizes on the thing in that 
model which he loves best to express, 
and elaborates that thing. Sometimes 
the pride of the workman gets ahead 
of the sense of artistic truth; sometimes 
the deftness or ease with which certain 
things by long practice can be done 
leads the artist to select them for rec- 
ord to the unconscious subordination of 
other things. Here, of course, the or- 
dinary dictation of trade may be influ- 
ential. If the crocket on the spire, or 
the veins on the marble, or the multi- 
colored creeper can stream from a 
painter’s brush at the maximum of 
speed with the minimum of effort, and 
if these are the items of his achieve- 
ment which the public have decided to 
admire in his pictures, he will be a 
rarely conscientious person if he does 
not let them stream. A picture in 
which these details are conspicuously 
brought out represents for him the 
least trouble and the greatest chance of 
reward. But all the time he may be 
a perfectly honest painter, anaware 
wherein his pictures differ from the 
truth. He believes that he sees things 
like that. The pathologist in the 
streets is in something the same posi- 
tion as the artist. The artist is 
trained to take in the story of line and 
color in detail and in mass, to note 
where lights and shadows fall and their 
effect, often their unexpected effect. 
on line and color. The rest of the 
world sees some of this, and it is the 
great achievement of the painter to as- 
sist in the revelation, but between the 
artist and the rest of the world there is 
a great guif. The rest of the world is 
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not looking for any of these effects and 
contrasts, and misses, because of in- 
difference of gaze, a thousand things 
which are revealed to the artist, wholly 
or partially according to his limitations 
and moods. The artist may not keep 
his eyes open in the colloquial sense; he 
may have his pocket picked; he may 
walk beyond the postoffice which he 
imagines himself to be looking out for, 
he may be run into on the pavement, or 
run over in the road, but all the time 
he is seeing. But the more observant 
rest of the world is for the most part 
not seeing, save within narrow limita- 
tions. The pathologist is in the art- 
ist’s plight. As he takes his walks 
abroad there are revealed to him by 
countless signs and symptoms details 
concerning his fellow men which he 
eannot fail to observe and: which he 
will interpret, first, in accordance with 
his general knowledge, and, secondly, 
in accordance with his personal preju- 
dices. Many of these things are as 
visible to the rest of the world as to 
himself, but, having no significance for 
the non-medical spectator call for no 
attention. 

The position, it seems to me, is not 
quite the same when any other calling 
is concerned. For though all must no- 
tice that in which they are interested 
by their training, the observations to 
which expert knowledge in the case of 
most professions or trades leads are 
of a much more limited character. 
They are not provoked by everything; 
they are not elicited by every conceiv- 
able situation. When made they may 
be very exact as far as they go, but 
they cannot go far. To the lawyer as 
he walks the streets many of the cir- 
cumstances of his professional work 
may be present mentally, but they can- 
not be brought to mind often by what 
he sees. His concern is so invariably 
with the unrevealed qualities of what 
lies before him, rather than with what 
is bare to his inspection, that his legal 
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reflections are not called up by his par- 
ticular environment. He feels that no 
concentration of gaze, no accentuation 
of interest, will enable him to arrive at 
the unrevealed qualities. A house toa 
lawyer is good property or bad prop- 
erty, or decently profitable property, 
but he knows that he cannot tell by 
the look of it to which category it be- 
longs. Grandeur or dilapidation is no 
just criterion—nothing that can be 
seen is any criterion. A lawyer cannot 
tell by inspection whether a house is 
leasehold or freehold, mortgaged or not, 
under-rented or over-rented. The 
lawyer’s mind may be full of general 
ideas on the creation of urban estates 
or particular ideas on the rating of a 
certain area, but the environment in 
which he finds himself, the appearance 
of neither houses nor men around him, 
can with any frequency compel him to 
think professionally in regard to the 
particular houses or the particular men 
that he sees. To do so would be 
waste of time, for what the eye alone 
can tell is worth nothing to him as a 
motive for either thought or action. 
He may feel sure that the streets rep- 
resent a certain average of acquiescence 
in the law, and a certain average of re- 
volt against it, and so be led to think 
generally of the administration of jus- 
tice. Oppressors and oppressed, also in 
their certain average, rub elbows with 
him on the pavement, but he cannot 
pick out unhesitatingly by inspection 
one man who has committed an illegal 
act. He differs absolutely from the 
artist and from the medical man in that 
the outside tells him so little, and en- 
ables him to guess so little. 

The observant clergyman can gauge 
whether he is in a good neighborhood 
or a bad neighborhood as he passes 
through it, and if he has a little famil- 
iarity with the world he will know that 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
and the traffickers in its marts are of a 
certain level of virtue and therefore of 
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wickedness. But he cannot diagnose 
individual instances; virtue wears no 
languid lilies and vice no rapturous 
roses making discrimination a visual 
test. He cannot accost the complacent 
merchant and tell that valuable citizen 
that he is a callous, selfish fellow. 
Manners might not prevent him from 
doing this, if he were in earnest, but 
the limits of his understanding forbid 
him. He does not know and he can- 
not guess whether the merchant is an 
altruist or a pig, or at what point be- 
tween these extremes he may be found. 
Generalities he may assume; the partic- 
ular is as beyond him as it is beyond 
the lawyer. 

Whether the medical man likes it or 
not he must always be regarding his 
fellow man, when he meets him in the 
street, in the light of a potential patient 
as inevitably as the artist must always 
find in the scene the motive of a pic- 
ture. It is a misfortune for him in 
some ways, though it is his pleasure in 
others, that the toils of his profession 
hold him very tightly. The outsides 
of men thrust themselves upon the 
pathologist and demand his attention 
from every point of view, and from in- 
spection of the outsides he is forced to 
reflection upon all that he cannot see. 
He never escapes the penalty of his fa- 
miliarity with the meaning of symp- 
toms. All who occupy the pavements 
as he passes will group themselves for 
him into clinical pictures, and the inter- 
esting nature of these pictures will be 
revealed to him, just as the usual or un- 
usual effect of some light or shade may 
be revealed to the painter. This posi- 
tion is described usually, by those of 
the public who think of it, as an ex- 
ceedingly painful one, however intellec- 
tually interesting. But it carries a big 
privilege as well as its penalties, and is 
by no means so gruesome as many seem 
to suppose. I do not refer, as among 
its privileges, to the consciousness of be- 
ing well informed.—to the feeling that 










what is revealed to the medical eye is 
another’s most cherished secret, or a 
matter which, if he knew it, would al- 
ter the whole tenor of his ways: my 
own belief is that such feelings are for- 
eign to the medical mind. The privi- 
lege conferred on the pathologist by his 
equipment is his sure knowledge that 
the tragedies which unfold themselves 
are balanced by compensating comedies. 
The nature of what is made patent to 
the medical man by his expert knowl- 
edge is sometimes very grim, for to him 
superficial appearances are often no 
disguise at all, and the sinister truth 
becomes apparent when the evidence is 
of the slightest. Who would suspect, 
not being able to estimate the evidence 
before him, the sword of Damocles that 
is hanging over this red-faced, cheerful 
fellow or see in his cheeks the signal of 
a fruit over-ripe? To the lay mind 
this portly person stands for all that is 
prosperous and confident and his appe- 
tite is the envy of many of his dyspep- 
tic friends—who will send wreaths to 
his funeral. See the bluff and kindly 
manner with which he hands his shil- 
ling to a thin-faced woman selling boot- 
laces in the gutter. It is only the med- 
ical man who would dare to prophesy 
white hairs for her long after her ben- 
efactor has been gathered to his fathers. 
Here is a sunburnt cheek that makes 
all these other circling faces look pallid 
and worn by contrast. It is natural 
for the passer-by to covet this brown-red 
hue, but the medical man may recog- 
nize the imprint of the health-resort, 
and be confirmed in the idea by other 
things pointing to an ominous diagnosis. 
These are two instances where the med- 
ical view is black. The lightning diag- 
nosis may be wrong in the case of the 
merchant, and unduly pessimistic con- 
cerning the case of tuberculosis, but 
there are many less ominous cases of 
hepatic and renal disease (for example) 
where the medical man ¢an with con- 
siderable likelihood of being right 
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prophesy, and prophesy in gloomy 
vein. Many of these persons do not 
know their own position, which is per- 
haps a merciful fact; and some have 
been told the worst, sometimes to find 
that an unnecessarily depressing fore- 
cast of their chances has been made. 
Especially may that be the case with 
eertain forms of nervous disease. We 
have all of us seen a man in the prime 
of life titupping along the pavement 
with legs kept close together and with 
hesitating steps and scarcely lifted 
toes. As long as his lesion remains in 
the state which merely affects his legs, 
life is far more endurable to him than 
the sympathetic onlookers imagine; and, 
while it is more than probable that he 
has learned that his paralysis may 
spread, and that with its spread muscu- 
jar atrophy and a dread train of symp- 
toms may supervene, he knows also 
that he may remain in his present state 
for many years. Each day’s respite 
brings him an accession of hope; and 
in many cases familiarity with the limi- 
tations imposed on him by his disease 
serves him well by enabling him to 
contrive for himself many things which 
make his plight more tolerable. I do 
not belittle the trials and sufferings of 
the spastic subject, but his physical 
circumstances are very usually much 
easier than his appearance warrants, 
and his chance of outliving many of 
his florid athletic contemporaries is 
quite a good one. Sympathy he com- 
mands, but he is far from ready for 
the grave which seems to yawn for him, 
and when he goes there it is quite fre- 
quently at the bidding of some inter- 
current disease which arrives before 
his nervous lesion makes any vicious 
development. In such instances the 
pathologist has his compensations, for 
his knowledge, instead of serving to 
rack him with pity, allows him to judge 
more fairly thg@ calamity before him. 
Not infrequently where the layman 
sees no particular reason for sympathy 
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the pathologist is aware of the pres- 
ence of a tragedy; but, on the other 
hand, where the uninstructed are read- 
iest to offer consolation the pathologist 
may see no veritable cause for sympa- 
thy. He does not share the pity that 
runs through the crowd as a chalk- 
faced man, with his arm in a sling, 
makes his cautious way along, keeping 
his damaged side against the wall, and 
being ready with his sound limb to fend 
off those who press against him. Clini- 
cal experience shows him this same 
man, two or three months hence, wield- 
ing a spade or hunting four days a 
week, according to his rank in life. 
In the same way the medical man es- 
capes much harrowing of his feelings 
by the professional mendicant whose 
claim upon our purses is founded upon 
his appalling physical ills. The 
knotted cripple, as he drags his mis- 
shapements before the eyes of a pitying 
world, is recognized by the pathologist, 
despite his countenance full of long- 
drawn anguish, to be often no great 
sufferer; his ankylosed joints are caus- 
ing him no pain, his tuberculous 
trouble is arrested, and there is no 
longer any acute mischief present to 
warrant the appeal of his features. 
Sad it is, certainly, to look upon the 
ruined form, and sad to speculate what 
a closing up of the channels of useful- 
ness and happiness the deformities 
must mean; but it is idle to regard the 
matter from this point of view only, 
while it is an unnecessary excitement 
of gloomy thoughts to imagine these 
cases the perpetual victims of ill for- 
tune. In most cases of the begging 
cripple we are dealing with no slave to 
grinding pain, nor even with one bereft 
of home affections and denied employ- 
ment because of his physical and #xs- 
thetic defaults. His calling is regu- 
larly followed, his contorted body is his 
well-displayed advertisement, and the 
comfortable lady in a _ potato-colored 
ulster, who accompanies him, is the 
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wife of his bosom, who has married 
him despite his scoliosis, and on the 
strength of his ability as an “asker.” 
There are pot-bellied financiers who 
have married on similar grounds. 
Others besides the artist and the 
pathologist have their professional ar- 
dor aroused now and again when waik- 
ing the streets, but these two, though 
as oddly paired as a walrus and a car- 
penter, can be placed in a category by 
themselves, because of the comprehen- 
sive nature of their interests and be- 
cause of the room for individual view 
and individual error which is thus sig- 
nified. The tailor, no doubt, is a 
keen critic of the garments which he 
passes by: he grieves over the split 
tails of the badly fitting frock-coat, 
diagnoses the age of our blue serge 
suit, and changes his mood from cyni- 
cism to gladness when that rare animal 
the dandy saunters by with his gleam- 
ing hat, thoughtful necktie, and well- 
folded trousers. But it does not re- 
quire a man to be a tailor to see that 
another man is ill dressed or well 
dressed. In the same way all crafts- 
men may have their professional in- 
stincts stirred by what they see, but it 
is not often possible for them to look 
behind or beyond what they see, to read 
hidden meanings into their observa- 
tions or to group and interpret these 
observations until they amount to 
revelation. These are the things 
which the pathologist is regularly 
invited to do. The Dupins, Lecoqs, 
and Holmeses, of course, behave 
like this in real life as well as 
in novels, but observe that it is 
their business to do so, which puts 
the whole matter on a different basis. 
The pathologist’s business is not to 
pry into the health of strangers, but 
to heal those who apply to him. His 
detective work is outside his calling, 
but is forced on him by that calling. 
Tailors or lawyers, tinkers or clergy- 
men, merchants or dog-fanciers, being 
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in the street, may happen to make, or 
not to make, certain observations be- 
cause of something connected with their 
occupation which attracts their atten- 
tion, but what they can see, as far as 
their work is concerned, gives scant 
play for deduction or analysis. The 
detective and to some extent the jour- 
nalist are actively stirred in these di- 
rections, and so are both the patholo- 
gist and the artist, but the former 
couple are exercising their calling delib- 
erately, while the latter are acting in- 
voluntarily, their science leading them 
by the nose. 

And the errors of the artist, com- 
mitted in accordance with various in- 
fluences which prejudice his judgment, 
have their counterpart in the errors of 
the pathologist, whose claim to infal- 
libility is not made by himself. There 
is often not much obviousness about the 
deduction which the medical man has 
to draw when guessing at the physical 
condition of those with whom he finds 
himself in accidental and brief associa- 
tion; the number of mistakes that he 
who risks a diagnosis on the pavement 
is liable to make is well illustrated by 
the varying aspect given to any definite 
object by different artists. It is un- 
likely that many medical men would 
agree about a given obscure case, when 
the information was derived from cas- 
ual inspection. Upon certain points 
there could be no difference of opinion, 
upon others there could be wide dif- 
ference; while equally good pathologists, 
yielding to the bias acquired by the 
particular direction of their studies, 
would see things in different lights, or 
would receive varying impressions from 
the same objects. It is this which, 
while it keeps the attention of the med- 
ical man on the stretch, prevents any 
too great feeling of depression at what 
he sees. There is so generally a 
brighter side. 

Diagnoses at sight can often be made, 
but the wider the medical range of the 
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observer the more surely he feels that 

such diagnoses are not always right, 

and the more ready he will be to con- 

fess that in his surmises he may be 

swayed by personal feelings. That 

this should be so is contrary to the gen- 
The English Review. 
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eral opinion, which appears to think 
that the pathologist’s estimate of the 
health of those whom he passes in the 
street is nearly infallible and usually 
gloomy. 

S. Squire Sprigge. 





THE EMPEROR AND THE FUTURE EMPEROR-KING. 


On the 5th of October 1909 the Em- 
peror of Austria issued a decree which 
excited the most diverse emotions 
among certain sections of his subjects. 
In the inner Hofburg circle it was re- 
ceived with something akin to conster- 
nation, if rumor for once spoke the 
truth: for days even Archduchesses 
were said to be going about with white 
faces, and other exalted personages 
with a worried, anxious look in their 
eyes. At the Palais Belvedere court, 
on the contrary, it was welcomed 
openly with keen satisfaction: the little 
company who were at that time gath- 
ered around the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand and his morganatic wife, Princess 
Hohenberg, promptly waxed enthusias- 
tic, and lavished congratulations all 
round. At the Rathhaus, too, where 
Dr. Lueger, the famous anti-Semite 
chief, then held sway, there was un- 
feigned rejoicing when the contents of 
the Imperial rescript became known. 
In places where politicians do congre- 
gate there was also rejoicing, although 
even more cavilling than rejoicing. 
There some men chuckled, as who 
would say: “I told you so”; others 
seemed disturbed and annoyed; others 
again, exchanged curious glances, evi- 
dently in doubt as to whether they 
ought to be sorry or glad. 

Yet seemingly this decree was one of 
no importance, a mere courtesy decree 
—it was issued in the form of an auto- 
graphic letter. All that it enacted was 
that henceforth Princess Hohenberg 
should bear the title of Duchess, and 


be addressed as “Highness,” no great 
advancement for the lady, surely, see- 
ing that she had borne the title of 
Princess from the day of her marriage, 
and has been addressed as Royal and 
Imperial Highness at the Belvedere, if 
not at the Hofburg. It gave her the 
legal right to walk immediately after 
the members of the Imperial family, it 
is true, whereas her place had been, ac- 
cording to strict etiquette, after the 
members of the mediatized houses. 
But that was no great gain, even to her; 
and so long as she may not walk by her 
husband’s side, it does not matter one 
whit to the rest of the world where she 
walks. Practically the decree made 
no change at all in her position; after 
it was issued, as before, she was 
merely the heir to the Throne’s mor- 
ganatic wife, and, therefore, politically, 
a quite insignificant personage. 

- None the less it is far from being the 
meaningless courtesy decree it seems; 
on the contrary, it is an ordinance of 
great importance, even politically; only 
its importance lies not so much in its 
tenor, as in the whys and wherefores 
of its being issued, and the time chosen 
for the issuing of it. If there was a 
flutter in Vienna and Budapest when it 
was published, it was not because cer- 
tain privileges were conferred on a lady 
who has always demeaned herself with 
consummate tact in a very difficult po- 
sition; but because they were conferred 
on her on the anniversary of the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina: 
just after a visit from the German Hm- 
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peror; and, as both Austrians and Hun- 
garians firmly believe, with the hearty 
approval of his Majesty, even if not at 
his suggestion. The very day it be- 
came known that the Princess was a 
Duchess, it also became known that 
she had received a formal invitation to 
pay a visit to the German Court. The 
conferring of them was therefore re- 
garded, rightly or wrongly, as strong 
evidence that the Emperor William had 
at length come to terms with the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand—had been “‘cap- 
tured” by him it was whispered—and 
was prepared to join with him in bring- 
ing pressure to bear on the Emperor 
Franz Josef to induce him to confer on 
the lady privileges of a more substan- 
tial order, to induce him, in fact, to set 
Habsburg tradition at naught, and al- 
low her to take her place as the Arch- 
duke’s lawful consort, as well as his 
wife, as the future Austrian Empress 
and Hungarian Queen. 

In Austria the firm belief has long 
prevailed that the Emperor William is 
the one person who could, if he would, 
persuade the Emperor-King to allow the 
position of the Archduke’s morganatic 
wife to be regularized; but up to No- 
vember 1908, no one ever dreamed that 
he would, even though he could. Up 
to the very day the decree was issued, 
indeed, and the invitation to Berlin was 
announced, it was taken for granted by 
all parties alike that he would not. 
Then it was remembered that a sudden 
friendship seemed to have sprung up 
between him and the Archduke; and 
that, whereas his Imperial Highness 
had for years been wont to shun, so far 
as possible, all intercourse with his 
Majesty, he had begun to seek eagerly 
occasions of meeting him. He was 
known to have had four, if not five, 
meetings with him in the course of the 
previous year. This set men a-think- 
ing; for all Austria knows that the 
Archduke’s friendship is reserved exclu- 
sively for those who are in sympathy 
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with him in his desire to secure for his 
wife her proper position. This can- 
not be secured for her, however, it 
must be noted, without a change being 
made in the order of succession. For 
should she become Empress-Queen, her 
eldest son would rank as his father’s 
heir, heir after him to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Crown, to the exclusion of the 
present heir, the Archduke Otto’s son, 
Karl. And therein lies the difficulty; 
for a change in the order of succession 
might prove a serious matter, not only 
to the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but 
to all Europe, especially if the German 
Emperor had a hand in bringing it 
about. 


When, on the death of the Crown- 
Prince Rudolf, in 1889, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand became practically 
heir to the Throne, it was clearly real- 
ized in Berlin that the chances were he 
had no special liking for Germany. For 
he was the son of the Archduke Karl 
Ludwig, a devout Catholic, who had 
never concealed the fact that Protestant 
Germany was to him anathema, and 
the Triple Alliance a national humilia- 
tion as well as a national sin. Besides 
he had been educated by the Jesuits; 
and he was known to be under the in- 
fluence of his step-mother, the Arch- 
duchess Maria-Theresa, whose tastes 
and sympathies are French. Still, no 
one was quite prepared for the marked 
coldness with which he met the cordial 
advances made to him during the first 
official visit he paid to the German 
Court. The Emperor William lavished 
flattering attentions on him, over- 
whelmed him indeed with kindness. If 
his wish were, however, to take his 
guest’s friendship by storm, he failed 
abjectly, as even the most heedless of 
Court pages could see; for the Archduke 
demeaned himself with a courtesy so 
rigidly ceremonious that it would have 
chilled the veriest salamander. Affec- 
tionate discourses were wasted on him, 
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and so were Imperial witticisms: he 
jistened in solemn silence to all that 
was said and with a most disconcert- 
ing look of inquiry in his great dark 
eyes. 

Berlin promptly decided that Franz 
Ferdinand was stupid, was another of 
the idiot Archdukes in fact, and sym- 
pathy was expressed with the Austrian 
Emperor on having such an unsatisfac- 
tory heir. There was unbounded sur- 
prise, therefore, when it became known 
that his Imperial Highness had made 
an extremely good impression in St. 
Petersburg during the first official 
visit he paid there. Both the Tsar 
and the Tsaritsa spoke of him in the 
warmest terms, it seems; while minis- 
ters vied with courtiers in extolling his 
marked intelligence, as well as his mod- 
esty and good manners. That the 
Russians were mistaken in their judg- 
ment of the Prince most Germans were 
convinced; none the less, it was a 


source of annoyance to them that their 
chief ally’s nephew and heir should be 


on better terms with the Russian Court 
than with their own. But there was 
nothing to be done, as they soon saw; 
for the Archduke not only ignored all 
the friendly advances that the Emperor 
William persisted in making to him; 
but he actually showed something very 
like resentment when, during the time 
a suitable bride was being sought for 
him, his Majesty in his kindliness would 
fain have joined in the search. 

For some years Berlin saw very little 
of the Archduke, for he went there 
only when he must, and always left as 
soon as he could. Besides, during 
1892, he was away on a tour round the 
world; and in 1896 he ceased for the 
time being to be regarded as heir-ap- 
parent, owing to the state of his health. 
He might live a few months, the doc- 
tors said, but beyond that they would 
not go. He therefore, accompanied by 
his step-mother and his sisters, betook 
himself to the East, just waiting for the 
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end to come; and his younger brother, 
Otto, was installed in his place as fu- 
ture sovereign. 

Instead of dying, however, he 
seemed to take a fresh lease of life 
while in the East; for on his return he 
looked better and stronger than he had 
ever looked before. He was brighter, 
more alert, too, more alive to what was 
going on around him. At his own re- 
quest he was reinstated in his position 
as heir-apparent; and he threw himself 
into his work as Inspector-General of 
the Army with a zest that took the 
world by surprise. Evidently his step- 
mother had managed, while nursing 
him back to life, to rouse him out of 
the state of hopelessness into which he 
had fallen, thanks to ill-health and the 
shock of the Crown Prince's tragic 
death. 

Changed though he was in many re- 
spects, Franz Ferdinand still remained 
as reserved as ever in his attitude 
towards the German Emperor, as firm 
as ever, too, in his determination not 
to marry until he loved. The hand 
his Majesty was always stretching out 
to him was never grasped; and all the 
attempts that were made to induce him 
to accept one of the many brides chosen 
for him failed utterly. In 1900, in- 
deed, he put an end to these attempts 
by choosing a bride for himself. 
Thereupon there was woe and desola- 
tion at the Austrian Court; for the lady 
whom he had chosen, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, did not even belong to one of 
the mediatized houses, being merely a 
member of an old Czech noble family, 
which had seen richer if not better 
days. a 

Practically the whole nation was op- 
posed to the match from the Emperor- 
King downward; for the whole nation— 
the section that counts in such matters 
at any rate—realized that it might en- 
tail complications, and even prove a 
source of danger to the State. For in 
Austria the marriage could only be 
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merganatic; that the law of the land 
ordained, as well as Habsburg tradi- 
tion; while in Hungary no marriage can 
be morganatic; there a marriage is a 
marriage, even though between a beg- 
gar and a King. The Countess would, 
therefore, were the Archduke to marry 
her, be merely his morganatic wife in 
Austria, whereas she would be his le- 
gal consort in Hungary; and if she had 
a son, that son could not inherit the 
Austrian Crown, but could inherit that 
of Hungary. And the result would, of 
course, be confusion all round. Little 
wonder, therefore, statesmen of all par- 
ties tried hard to prevent the marriage. 
It took place none the less, with the 
Emperor Franz Josef’s consent, too; for 
the Archduke overcame all opposition 
by the sheer force of his will, thus 
showing for the first time the stuff he 
was made of. Whether he would have 
been equally successful had he not had 
the Vatican behind ‘him is another 
question. He has, however, always 
been the Church's filius fidelissimus, just 
as Sophie Chotek has been her filia 
fidelissima, a fact which perlaps ex- 
plains in some degree, although not en- 
tirely, why Rome, instead of being 
against their marriage, was for it, and 
used all its influence to bring it 
about. 

Before the marriage took place, the 
Archduke, at a solemn ceremony swore 
that he would regard it as morganatic, 
renouncing at the same time any rights 
his wife or children, should she have 
children, might have to rank as members 
of the Imperial family. He swore also 
that he would never annul this renun- 
ciation, never do anything to weaken 
its force. It might seem, therefore, 
that he thus settled the question of the 


succession once for all, and deprived. 


himself both of the moral right and the 
legal power to unsettle it. That he 
has effectually tied his own hands in 
the matter, and cannot himself untie 
them, is certain; that they can be un- 
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tied for him, however, is for weal or for 
woe equally certain. No vow was 
ever made that the Pope could not, if 
he would, unmake; no renunciation 
that he could not render void. 

The German Emperor was known to 
sympathize warmly with the Emperor 
Franz Josef in the anxiety this mar- 
riage caused him; and little doubt was 
entertained but that, putting his money 
on the wrong horse, he had joined with 
those who tried vainly to persuade his 
Majesty to force the Archduke before 
marrying to renounce his claim on the 
throne. Still when once the marriage 
was un fait accompli, he tried to make 
the best of it; for he at once began, 
through his eldest son, showing atten- 
tion to the bride. The Crown Prince, 
when staying at the Hofburg in 1901, 
not only paid the Princess a formal 
visit, but actually dined with her, al- 
though she was living at that time in 
strict retirement, completely ignored by 
the Austrian Court. The Emperor 
William thought, no doubt, that the 
Archduke would be gratified by this 
compliment to his wife; and so he 
might have been had not things gone 
a-gley. But the Crown Prince was 
young and none too tactful; and his 
manner towards his hostess was, per- 
haps, not quite what it would have 
been had she beep an Archduchess. Be 
this as it may, far from winning the 
Archduke’s gratitude, he sorely ruffled 
his susceptibilities by something he 
either did or left undone; and to this 
day his Imperial Highness has never 
quite forgiven him. Up to the autumn 
of 1908, indeed, he deliberately and 
pointedly went out of his way to avoid 
meeting him whenever he could; and 
when meet him he must, his bearing 
towards him was glacial. 

By a curious coincidence he himself, 
before the young Prince left Vienna, 
sorely ruffled the susceptibilities not 
only of the German Imperial Family, 
but of all Protestant Germany. For 
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he proclaimed himself the protector of 
an Ultramontane Association noted for 
its hostility towards Germany; and he 
made a speech in which he practically 
dubbed Austrian Protestants as trai- 
tors, accusing them of wishing to throw 
in their lot with Germany. There was 
an outburst of bitter indignation both 
among the Germans in Austria and the 
Germans in Berlin; an outburst too of 
delight among the anti-German parties 
in Austria, who all united in hailing the 
Archduke as their champion. The Ger- 
man Emperor lost all patience with 
him, and showed it; the Pope, on the 
other hand, sent him a message of con- 
gratulation and thanks. 

Had the Emperor and the Archduke 
been private persons, they would prob- 
ably have ceased to know each other 
by this time; for it was evident that 
there was no personal sympathy be- 
tween them, nothing, as it then seemed, 
on which friendship could be founded. 
Exalted personages cannot, however, 
cease to know one another, whether 
they like one another or not: the Ger- 
man Emperor must be on visiting terms 
with the future Emperor of Austria if 
only for the sake of the Triple Alliance. 
This the Emperor no doubt realized 
clearly; for he continued inviting him 
to Berlin, in spite of his grievances 
against him; and also consorting with 
him when in Vienna, a fact which did 
not, however, prevent his taking a be- 
nevolent interest in the various 
schemes against him framed by the 
Archduchess Gisela and her friends. 

Meanwhile those around Franz Fer- 
dinand were slowly waking up to the 
fact that, in holding himself aloof from 
Germany as he did, he was actuated by 
something beyond mere personal feel- 
ings, matters of taste or sentiment; that 
he had indeed strong political reasons 
for his attitude towards her. They had 
long known that he did not attach to 
the Triple Alliance the value that his 
uncle did; still it was to many of them 
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a revelation to find that this was due 
to the dominant-partner tone Germany 
was wont to adopt towards Austria, 
and the lack of consideration she 
showed sometimes not only for Aus- 
trian dignity, but for Austrian inter- 
ests. It upset all their preconceived 
notions of him to discover how sorely 
he chafed when slights were put upon 
his country; how still more sorely he 
chafed when his country accepted these 
slights as if they were its due. They 
realized then why he had thrown him- 
self with such zest into his work as a 
soldier; why he was striving heart and 
soul to bring about reforms in the 
Army, and to instal up-to-date officers 
in all positions of responsibility. They 
realized, too, why his uncle, the patient, 
peace-loving old Emperor-King, had so 
persistently kept him in the back- 
ground, denying him all chance of mak- 
ing his influence felt in public affairs. 

Until within quite recent days the 
Archduke was a mere cipher so far as 
politics were concerned: his advice was 
never asked, his wishes were never 
consulted; and he himself was given to 
understand upon all occasjons that, if 
he desired to resign his claim on the 
Throne, no objections would be raised 
either by his family or his country. 
For the Emperor Franz Josef had never 
had much affection for his nephew, 
whose attitude towards Germany he re- 
garded as a personal grievance. Be- 
sides, he was under the influence of the 
little Court Camarilla, of which the 
Archduchess Gisela is the presiding 
genius, and the Emperor William was 
then the confidential adviser; and the 
very raison @étre of this Camarilla was 
to keep Franz Ferdinand in the back- 
ground, lest, if he came to the fore, he 
should bring with him his morganatic 
wife, and, still worse, the son she had 
presented to him. 

It was only because the Emperor- 
King was at the end of his strength 
that the Archduke was able to set the 
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Camarilla at defiance, and instal him- 
self by his side as coadjutor, in fact, if 
not in name. But once there it was 
a case of j’'y suis et jy reste. He had, 
of course, no wish to go; and what was 
more important, the Vatican was bent 
on his not going, having work for him 
to do which he could do only if he 
stayed. This being the case, they who 
would gladly have driven him forth 
were powerless; for, as the Emperor’s 
strength waned, his Confessor’s influ- 
ence over him increased. It soon be- 
came the custom for the Archduke to 
be present at the State Councils, for 
Ministers to report to him, and for his 
uncle to talk things over with him when 
difficulties arose. It was noted, in- 
deed, as time passed, that his Majesty 
seemed well pleased to have him at 
hand to lean upon. He is not only old 
but very weary, it must be remem- 
bered; and his nephew is a grave, si- 
lent man, one whom all who know 
trust, even if they do not like. 

Thus Franz Ferdinand was at length 
in a position to make his influence felt, 
and he did so evidently; for almost at 
once the Emperor-King began stiffening 
his back towards his Magyar subjects, 
and calling upon his Austrian Ministers 
to frame a Universal Suffrage Bill. 
This was very significant; for all the 
world knew—his Clerical friends had 
seen to that-—that the Archduke was 
convinced the Magyars had been spoilt 
by too great kindness; and also that he 
pinned his faith to universal suffrage 
as a means of putting an end to the 
strife of rival nationalities. What was 
more significant still, Baron Beck, his 
old political tutor, was made Premier, 
for the express purpose of devising a 
Franchise Bill, and piloting it through 
the Reichsrath. 

Meanwhile, Austria’s foreign policy 
remained unchanged, and her relations 
with Germany were as friendly as ever. 
It almost looked, therefore, as if the old 
rumors of his dislike of the Triple Al- 


liance were unfounded. Then came the 
famous telegram in which the German 
Emperor thanked Count Goluchowsky 
for playing second to him at Algeciras; 
and this gave the Archduke the chance 
for which he had perhaps been waiting. 
His long smouldering animosity flamed 
up at once: he is a staunch patriot 
whatever else he may be; and he re- 
garded the telegram as an insult to his 
country. It was a humiliation for 
Austria to be told that her representa- 
tive had played second to any one, or 
so at least the Archduke held; and he 
gave free rein to his wrath in private if 
not in public. He never rested until 
Count Goluchowsky was driven from 
the Foreign Office, and Baron Aehren- 
thal, his own man, was installed there. 
Then there were soon subtle signs that 
a change was at hand; that Vienna was 
beginning to think for herself in mat- 
ters relating to foreign policy, instead 
of allowing Berlin to do her thinking 
for her. These signs became more 
marked when the new Reichsrath met— 
the first elected on universal suffrage— 
and it was found that the Clericals 
were in the majority. For this gave 
the Archduke a free hand so far as 
Austria was concerned, as he can al- 
Ways count on the support of the Cler- 
icals. 

At length Wilhelmstrasse became 
anxious; for, although Austria was not 
one whit less friendly towards Ger- 
many than in the Goluchowsky days, 
She was certainly less confiding: she 
no longer asked for advice, nay she 
even showed a tendency to ignore it 
when it was offered. And that this 
was Franz Ferdinand’s doing was taken 
for granted. The Novi Bazar railway 
project must have been a real shock 
to the Emperor William, for in fram- 
ing it neither his wishes nor the inter- 
ests of his empire had been consulted: 
yet as Austria’s ally he was bound to 
support it. And when he did support it 
he received no thanks, none at any rate 
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from Franz Ferdinand; for when he 
and the Empress were in Vienna for the 
Emperor-King’s jubilee, the Archduke 
was, if anything, more reserved than 
ever. He allowed his devoted adher- 
ent, the president of the Reichsrath, to 
refuse the Prussian decoration which 
was bestowed on him; and, what was 
much more serious, when he himself 
was invited to the German manceuvres 
he straightway began to make excuse. 

The Archduke had a sound reason for 
not wishing to go, just as the Emperor 
William had a sound reason for being 
determined that he should go; for the 
manceuvres were to be held in Alsace 
Lorraine, and there was the chance 
that the French might resent his pres- 
ence as Germany’s guest in the prov- 
inces they had lost. One of Berlin’s 
grievances against him is his well- 
known admiration of France, and his 
sympathy with the French. In the end 
the German Emperor carried the day, 
and the Archduke went to the manceu- 
vres, although with undisguised reluc- 
tance, and only because, as he allowed 
it to be known, his uncle insisted on his 
going. None the less the Emperor wel- 
comed him with special warmth; and 
for the first time the Archduke, it was 
noted, was not altogether irresponsive. 
He made his sojourn as short as possi- 
ble it is true; still, before he left he 
pressed his host to pay him a visit the 
following November at Eckartsau, his 
new shooting box, or rather palace, on 
the Danube marches. That was in 
September, and within a month the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was decreed. 

For the Emperor William the annex- 
ation scheme must have been a much 
greater shock than the Sandjak Rail- 
way, even though he had himself, per- 
haps, once suggested vaguely that an 
annexation there would have to be some 
day. For this scheme—Franz Ferdi- 
nand’s own handiwork, as we all know 
now—had heen planned and was car- 
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ried out with a quite ruthless disregard 
for his convenience. It was a new 
and painful experience for him per- 
sonally to find himself thus set at 
naught. Politically, too, the mere fact 
that this one and only real ally could 
hatch a scheme of such far-reaching im- 
portance without any reference to him, 
was enough in itself to make him feel 
that the end of all things was at hand 
That he was not informed of the exist- 
ence of the scheme until it was too late 
to prevent its being carried out, is, now 
that Count Aehrenthal has unbosomed 
himself to M. Wesselitzky, practically 
certain. Thus, unless he wished to 
quarrel with Austria, he had no alter- 
native but to give it his blessing; and 
give it his blessing he did. Nay, he 
did more, for he was quite profuse with 
his offers of help should difficulties 
arise; and when the 4th of November 
came round, he betook himself, as he 
had promised, to Eckartsau, to be the 
guest of this man who had just proved 
himself Zeruiah’s own son. Thus, in 
the first real encounter between them, 
it was not he but the Archduke who 
scored. 

In the days to come, when secrets 
have ceased to be secrets, and all things 
are revealed, Eckartsau may, perhaps, 
take rank among the places where his- 
tory has been made. For the time be- 
ing, however, nothing is known with 
certainty as to what the host said to 
the guest during his sojourn there; 
what the guest to the host; or what the 
happenings were. All that is known is 
that, when the Archduke welcomed his 
visitor, he welcomed him cordially and 
courteously, but as one with whom he 
was on somewhat ceremonious terms: 
whereas, when he said goodbye to him, 
it was as to a good comrade. Evi- 
dently, during his short visit, the Em- 
peror William had at length succeeded 
in doing what he had long been trying 
in vain to do; had succeeded in fact in 
securing the friendship of the future 
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ruler of Austria, and with it his con- 
fidence, his gratitude too, as it seemed. 
That he did secure it during those 
days at Eckartsau is certain; the only 
point in doubt is how he secur2d it. 
That it was not by cajolery we know; 
for that had been tried years before, 
and had failed. Nor yet by the force of 
his dominant personality, for Franz 
Ferdinand is not a man to be domi- 
nated. Beyond that all is conjecture, a 
mere question of probability. Still, 
there are sometimes circumstances in 
which probabilities are near akin to 
certainties. 

When the Emperor William arrived 
at Eckartsau he had good reasons for 
feeling downhearted and anxious; for 
all Europe was agog at the time, thanks 
to the Daily Telegraph interview. Rus- 
sia and France were denouncing him 
vehemently as a mischief-maker, a slan- 
derer; while even his own long-suffer- 
ing Teutons were taking him to task, 
and telling him roundly that he really 
must cease his meddling. Perhaps, too, 
a still small voice was whispering to 
him that his meddling in Morocco had 
not proved a success. Then, to make 
matters worse, the excitement caused 
by the annexation showed no signs of 
abating. Not only Turkey, Russia, and 
the Balkans, but England, France, and 
even Italy were all railing against him, 
owing to the support he had given to 
Austria. This annexation had raised 
up for him difficulties on every side; 
had engendered against him mistrust 
and ill-will. It had cost him, indeed, in 
this respect, almost as dearly as it had 
cost Austria; but whereas Austria had 
obtained in return two rich provinces 
to console her, and with them the pres- 
tige a successful coup confers, he had 
obtained nothing. She had, in fact, 
all the chestnuts he had helped her to 
pull out of the fire, while he had burnt 
fingers. And, cruellest touch of all, 
judging by the demeanor of her future 
Sovereign, she did not care a whit 








whether hisefingers were burnt or.not. 
“Now is the time for Germany to show 
her Bundestreue,” is the only remark 
Franz Ferdinand is known to have 
made on the subject. 

Besides he had another cause of 
anxiety: his foreign policy was founded 
on the assumption that Germany and 
Austria would always stand side by 
side as firm friends and allies, Germany 
being, of course, the dominant partner. 
The annexation business had proved, 
however, that Franz Ferdinand was not 
the man to be content when Emperor- 
King with a junior partnership for his 
country; and that he was, therefore, 
not to be counted on securely as an 
ally on the terms Germany was wont 
to pay. Moreover, between allies, for 
an alliance to be much worth having, 
there must be personal sympathy; and 
he was fully aware—he is too clever 
not to have been aware—that the fu- 
ture ruler of Austria had no liking 
either for him or his son, and was per- 
sonally in sympathy with the Tsar. 
This state of things was so unsatisfac- 
tory that as a mere matter of good 
policy he was bound to try to better 
it, was bound to try to come to terms 
with the Archduke, even if he could not 
secure his friendship. Thus, when he 
went to Eckartsau, he went on concil- 
iation bent, prepared to make conces- 
sions. 

The Archduke on his side had good 
reasons for being more inclined than 
ever before to meet halfway any ad- 
vances the Emperor William might 
make to him; for he could not be blind 
to the fact that Germany had rendered 
Austria great service during the annex- 
ation crisis, had rendered it too without 
eavilling. It was thanks to her help, 
in a measure at least, that Austria had 
scored the success she had; and this 
success was one for his own special pol- 
icy. For his heart is set on Austria’s 
playing a great role in the near East as 
a spreader of religion and light. From 
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the day he went to Herzegovina and 
fell under the glamour of the land, his 
imagination had been fired by the 
thought of a Triple Crown, a great Slav 
kingdom side by side with Austria and 
Hungary on terms of equality with 
them, a kingdom rescued for the Mother 
Church from heresy and schism. And 
towards this the annexation was the 
first step. Besides, the German al- 
liance could hardly have failed to as- 
sume new value in his eyes since the 
fact had been brought home to him, by 
the clamor the annexation had raised, 
that Austria, in carrying out her Near 
East mission, would have to face the 
determined antagonism of Russia; and 
that, therefore, the alliance with the 
Tsar, for which he had long hankered, 
was past even praying for. 

Then the Archduke must have had, 
even though he did not show it, a touch 
of fellow-feeling with the Emperor; for 
if the world were angry with Germany, 
it was angry also with Austria. All 
Europe, indeed, was denouncing her as 
a stirrer up of strife; and depicting 
Baron Aehrenthal, behind whom he 
himself was known to stand, as the 
veriest Mephistopheles. Servia was 
raising pitiable cries; and, what was 
more serious, Turkey had taken quietly 
to boycotting. And there was a tend- 
ency in Budapest to hold him respon- 
sible for this state of things. The 
marked animosity of the Magyars 
towards him was in itself enough to 
make him realize that it behoved him 
to draw nearer to Germany. He has al- 
ways their ill-will to reckon with, just 
as he has, as a rule, the ill-will of the 
Jews. This is the price he has to pay 
for showing sympathy with Federalism 
and having anti-Semite friends. 

He had another reason, one which 
touched him even more closely, for be- 
ing inclined that November to come to 
terms with the Emperor William. He 
idolizes his son, and that son is not 
his heir. He had been married mor- 
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ganatically for eight years, and the po- 
sition of his wife, to whom he is de- 
voted, seemed no nearer being regular- 
ized than the day the marriage took 
place. There was no sign, indeed, that 
the thought had ever entered the head 
of the Emperor-King that it could be 
regularized; and the Archdukes and 
Archduchesses showed plainly that 
they were determined it never should 
be. The whole subject was tabooed at 
the Hofburg, all hints even from the 
Vatican being simply ignored. Yet nat- 
urally enough the keenest desire of the 
Archduke’s heart is that his wife 
should share his rank, and that his son 
should be recognized as heir after him 
to the Crown. Short of sacrificing Aus- 
tria, there is nothing he would not do 
to secure this desire being gratified; 
and the little Belvedere Coterie had 
long been whispering to Princess Ho- 
henberg, if not to him, that with the 
help of the Vatican, on which he can al- 
ways count, it might be gratified, if 
only enough personal influence could be 
brought to bear on the Emperor-King. 
Now the Archduke knew that the 
only person in a position to bring this 
influence to bear on his uncle was the 
German Emperor; as he himself, bound 
as he is by his renunciation vow, could 
do nothing; and no other member of the 
Imperial family would do anything. He 
knew that if anything were to be done, 
it would have to be done by the Em- 
peror William. But he knew also that 
the Emperor William was a staunch 
supporter of the Archduke Karl’s claim, 
and had been for years the Archduchess 
Gisela’s political guide. And up to the 
Alsace-Lorraine manceuvyres, it had 
probably never occurred to him that 
there was any hope of his ever chang- 
ing either of these roles. During the 
manceuvres, however, he could hardly 
have failed to see—the fact was mani- 
fest to the veriest outsider—that the 
Emperor was so eager for his friend- 
ship that he would pay high terms for 
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it. If, when once this was clear, his 
hopes rose high, and those of his wife 
still higher, who can wonder? 

On the eve of the annexation there 
could of course be no bartering in a 
personal matter, for that would have 
smacked of treason to Austria; but 
when the Emperor arrived at Eckart- 
sau, Bosnia and Herzegovina were al- 
ready an integral part of the Dual Em- 
pire. The Archduke was therefore 
free to deal with him if he could, to 
offer him what he fain would have and 
at a price he could easily pay—friend- 
ship in return for help, which could 
cost Germany nothing, and her ruler, at 
most, a few platonic attachments. 

The Emperor must have had a de- 
lightful time at Eckartsau, a time af- 
ter his own heart. The shooting there 
is renowned, and he had it practically 
all to himself; for the Archduke, who is 
one of the best shots in Europe, insisted 
on leaving his gun at home. He was 
staying in the midst of beautiful sur- 
roundings, in great luxury; for not only 
has the Archduke immense wealth, but 
he knows how to spend it. In his 
house every meal is a work of art, 
wrougitt by a genius; while as for the 
wine, men dream of it. There was no 
hostess there, it is true, for Princess 
Hohenberg was ill, laid aside by influ- 
enza. This was sad of course, 
stil——. Two can talk more easily 
than three when on business bent; and 
talk the Emperor and his host did, clos- 
eted together alone, too, for hours, the 
friendship between them waxing apace 
the while. That it should wax apace 
was but natural, believers in the 
Eckartsau  bargain-theory maintain; 
for it is not probable that the Emperor 
would waste time haggling when he 
found that the price the Archduke set 
on his friendship was a little help in 
installing his wife in her right place. 
He would no doubt have liked to ob- 
tain in return a little help from the 
Archduke in the way of oil for the 


Triple Alliance wheels. If all tales be 
true he did beg him to pay a visit to the 
Quirinal, let the Vatican say what it 
would; but so far the visit has never 
been paid. Still that was but a small 
matter; all that he really cared about 
was that the Archduke should under- 
take to do what he could to induce his 
country to build “Dreadnoughts.” And 
on this point the Archduke on his side 
would not haggle; for he is every whit 
as eager as the Emperor that Austria 
should have a strong fleet. So eager 
is he, indeed, that a few weeks ago, he 
threw his anti-Semitism to the winds, 
and paid a visit to Baron Rothschild, in 
gratitude for help in providing money 
for ships. 

Of the many who believe that a bar- 
gain was actually made at Eckartsau 
there are none, so far as I know, who 
even profess to prove it. What they 
say is this: when the Emperor and the 
Archduke met there, they met under 
conditions that rendered bargaining 
easy and pleasant, and at a time when 
it was to the interest of them both to 
come to terms. Up to that day the 
relations between them had been cold, 
on the side of the Archduke, indeed, al- 
most hostile. They then suddenly be- 
came close friends and allies; and they 
both straightway set to work to do ex- 
actly what they would have done had 
they actually made a _ bargain—the 
Archduke to insist on the building of 
“Dreadnoughts,” and the Emperor to 
use his influence to obtain for the 
Archduke’s wife higher rank, and inci- 
dentally, for the Archduke himself, 
more power. At the present time, sig- 
nificantly enough, “Belvedere journal- 
ists” are declaring passionately that 
Turkey must join the Triple Alliance. 

When the Emperor left Eckartsau he 
went with the Archduke to Schénbrunn 
to see the Emperor-King, and soon 
there was a rumor that he was encour- 
aging him in his desire to associate the 
Archduke with him in the Government. 
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This plan, if plan it were, came to 
nought owing to the open opposition of 
the Magyars, and the secret opposition 
of the Archduchesses. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor William had begun manifest- 
ing marked interest in Princess Hohen- 
berg and showing her friendly atten- 
tions. That he should feel sympathy 
with her was but natural; for the day 
after he had left Eckartsau she had 
presented the Archduke with a son, one 
born prematurely and dead. And al- 
though officially this misfortune was as- 
cribed to influenza, non-officially it was 
thought to be due to her disappoint- 
ment at not being able to be his host- 
ess. His old Camarilla allies, who 
have always regarded kindness shown 
to her as treason to themselves, were 
no doubt annoyed at his change of 
front; still that this was more than a 
passing whim on his part probably 
never occurred to them, until the fol- 
lowing May, when he and the Empress 
Victoria Augusta paid a State visit to 
Vienna. Then the marked attention 
they both lavished on the Princess ex- 
cited no little comment. 

It was practically the first time 
Princess Hohenberg had had any 
chance of showing her mettle so far as 
they were concerned; and as it happens 
she combines the very qualities they 
both most admire in women. Al- 
though she is not regularly beautiful 
she is extremely attractive, with a 
bright clever face and a _ singularly 
sraceful figure. She has a low sweet 
voice, gentle, sympathetic manners, and 
although she talks well, she listens still 
better. She has great charm, too, a 
deprecative charm; she is never quite 
so happy as when by her own fireside, 
and even those who dislike her most 
admit that she is a model wife and 
mother. Then she has a perfect horror 
of politics: they are to her the veriest 
shibboleth, she is never weary of de- 
claring; and this is of course a crown- 
ing virtue in Imperial eyes. Besides, 
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the Princess is a fervent admirer of 
Germany, a fervent admirer, too, of 
Germany’s ruler. She has the most 
lively appreciation of his talents, his 
enthusiasm, his keen desire to play the 
Deus et machina for the benefit of the 
world at large. Personally, too, she is 
in sympathy with him: his philan- 
thropic ideals appeal to her, for she is 
just as intent as he is on making rough 
places smooth and bettering the lot of 
the poor. Little wonder, therefore, 
when he came to know her, he was soon 
honestly convinced and showed it, that 
she was one who would adorn any sta- 
tion, even the highest, and was a quite 
ideal helpmate for the Archduke. 

Then the Empress evidently found 
Princess Hohenberg as attractive as 
the Emperor, a conclusive proof that 
the said Princess must be very clever 
indeed. Her manner towards her was 
not only friendly but affectionate. She 
seemed eager to talk to her, to give 
her advice, perhaps, with regard to the 
bringing-up of her children; and she 
showed much personal liking for her. 
She even allowed it to be understood, 
if the Princess’ friends are to be re- 
lied upon, that she was quite shocked 
at all the quibbling about her, the 
mother of the Archduke’s children, not 
being his lawful wife. Her Majesty 
is known to hold strong views on the 
subject of morality. 

How much of the State ‘banquet 
story was fact and how much fiction, it 
would be rash to say; but what was 
trovato was certainly ben trovato. Ac- 
cording to this story, when the Em- 
peror William found that Princess Ho- 
henberg was not to be at the banquet 
given in honor of himself and the Em- 
press, he, perhaps by arrangement, for 
he must have known that it would be 
thus, expressed surprise and indigna- 
tion, telling the Archduke roundly that 
the place of a man’s wife was by his 
side. When the Archduke explained 
he was helpless in the matter, the 
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Emperor, so the story runs, went off 
straight to the Emperor-King, with the 
result that, to the unbounded wrath of 
the Archduchesses, Franz Ferdinand 
was requested to fetch the Princess, 
whom oddly enough he found awaiting 
him in gala dress. 

The Archduchesses must have re- 
joiced when the German visitors left 
Vienna. If they thought, however, 
they were then done with the Emper- 
or’s tricks, they soon found that they 
were wrong; for the very next month 
they learnt that, by special invitation of 
the King and Queen, Princess Hohen- 
berg was to accompany the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand on a State visit to 
Roumania; and—well, it is known that 
the Bucharest Court takes its tone from 
that of Berlin. 

Meanwhile the relations between the 
German Emperor and the Archduke 
were becoming more and more friendly. 
This was very evident when the Em- 
peror was at the Austrian manceuvres. 
The Archduke, who was in command, 
was evidently determined that his Ma- 
jesty should see them in comfort; for 
he had the most luxurious quarters 
fitted up for him, with beautiful fur- 
niture, precious pictures and other art 
treasures. Then he took care that he 
should have opportunities of talking 
things over with the Emperor Franz 
Josef during the manceuvres, opportuni- 
ties, the ‘bargain-mongers would say, 
of keeping the promise he had made 
at Eckartsau. If the Emperor Wil- 
liam really wished to give a helping 
hand to the Archduke, this was of 
course his chance; for, when in camp 
the Emperor-King is comparatively 
free from Camarilla influences, as even 
his eldest daughter can hardly stay 
with him there. And he certainly 
seemed to seize his chance; for in talk- 
ing to his old ally he lavished praise, 
it is known, on the work the Archduke 
had done in the Army; and also, there 
is reason to believe, on the consummate 








statecraft he had shown in pressing for 
the annexation when he did. Franz 
Ferdinand has undoubtedly done fine 
work in the Army. It was due in a 
great measure to the reforms he has 
brought about that regiment after regi- 
ment was mobilized during the recent 
crisis with unparalleled rapidity and 
ease. And his annexation policy has 
certainly proved a success in spite of 
all that it has cost. Now the Army is 
very dear to the heart of the aged 
Emperor; and it is a great delight to 
him that, notwithstanding the loss of 
the Italian provinces, he will leave his 
Empire greater than he found it. He 
must, therefore, especially as the anni- 
versary of the annexation was at hand, 
have been feeling that he owed some- 
thing to his nephew and heir, even be- 
fore the German Emperor brought his 
influence to bear on him, if bring it he 
did. 

And the only something the Arch- 
duke would accept was something for 
his wife; a something which his Cler- 
ical friends had long been telling the 
Emperor-King he ought to grant; and 
which his most trusted political ad- 
viser was there at hand to tell him 
might be granted without detriment to 
the Empire, nay, with benefit both to 
the Empire and the Imperial family, to 
the cause of morality to boot. 

There was not an Archduchess within 
earshot, it must be remembered; and 
the only outward and visible sign asked 
for was the title of Duchess for a 
Princess, one whom her own husband 
idolizes, and whose virtues the German 
Emperor is never weary of extolling. 
Little wonder it was granted. How 
could a man who, as the old Emperor- 
King, had himself had a wife whom he 
idolized, refuse it, especially as his eld- 
est daughter was not there to point out 
all that the granting of it entailed? 

The manceuvres were held in Septem- 
ber. In October Princess Hohenberg 
became Duchess of Hohenberg; and in 
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November she paid with the Archduke 
what was practically a State visit to 
the German Court, where she was 
placed at table between the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince. Two months 
later she was present for the first time 
at a Hofburg Court ball; last August 
she went with the members of the Im- 
perial Family to offer her congratula- 
tions to the Emperor Franz Josef at 
Ischl; and the other day the Emperor 
William was her guest at Belvedere. 
Now all who trouble their heads with 
such matters know that—the fact is 
stated openly both in Vienna and Ber- 
lin—the day Franz Ferdinand becomes 
Emperor-King she will become Em- 
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peror-Queen, with her eldest son as 
Crown Prince. And most of them 
would be glad, glad for Austria’s sake, 
as well as for her own sake, were it 
not for the fear that a bargain was 
made at Eckartsau. For it is but right 
and seemly that she should share her 
husband’s rank; only it would be well, 
perhaps, for Europe that she should 
not owe her title to the intervention of 
the German Emperor. Meanwhile, she 
may become Archduchess any day. 
She would be Archduchess already, in- 
deed, were it not that the Camarilla 
has raised its head again now that the 
Emperor Franz Josef has recovered his 


strength. 
Edith Sellers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Mrs. St. Erth had just asked Camilla 
to sing and was standing with her and 
with Clara near the open piano, when 
the men came back into the room. 
There was the usual slight stir and re- 
adjustment of groups. The middy 
came straight towards Camilla, and 
Michael followed him. For a moment 
the five people talked together, and 
then they were disturbed by Mr. St. 
Erth. He entered the room some mo- 
ments later than his guests, and at first 
he stood near the door dazed, silent, 
disapproving. His face was flushed, 
,but his mood was plainly ungenial, and 
as he shuffled across the room towards 
his wife Michael was conscious of an 
unreasonable desire to stand between 
them. Directly Madeline saw her hus- 
band she went to meet him; but though 
this detached them successfully, Mi- 
chael could not help hearing what they 
said. 

“Why don’t you look after your 
guests?’ the master of the house be- 


gan. “There’s Mrs. Quantock sitting 
by herself.” 

“I have been talking to her,” said 
Madeline. “We are just going to have 
some music.” 

“Who said so?” 

“Well, I thought every one would like 

“I don’t, and I won’t have it. If 
people can’t amuse each other let ’em 
go home. You go and talk to Mrs. 
Quantock.” 

“But I’ve asked Camilla Severin to 
sing” said Madeline, walking slowly 
away from the piano beside her hus- 
band. Michael could not hear any- 
thing else that was said, but he saw 
the man’s face of savage refusal and he 
saw the girl shrink and turn away, 
ashamed lest any one should see what 
she endured. She did not come back 
to the piano, so the middy and Camilla 
found a corner near a group of palms 
where they could chatter undisturbed. 
They had heard what Mr. St. Erth 
said, and so had Clara, but she did not 
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allude to it when she sat down with 
Michael and talked to him. She was 
full of Beatrice’s wedding, and she 
hoped that Michael and Camilla would 
both come to it. 

The invitation to the wedding arrived 
at the corner house next day, but it 
was for three weeks hence, and in the 
‘interval Michael found that he was 
constantly at Rutland-gate. 

He hardly knew himself how it came 
about. One engagement seemed to 
lead to the next and one pleasant plan 
to another. He liked the atmosphere 
of the house, its well-ordered comfort 
and good humor. Even a forthcoming 
marriage did not seem to fluster any 
one or disturb the clock-like working of 
those unseen wheels on which comfort 
depends. He saw a great deal of 
Clara. She never stirred the depths 
in him, but he found her an agreeable 
companion. She was one of the peo- 
ple you inevitably associate with the 
surface of life—the flowery surface 
from which everything painful is dis- 
creetly hidden: It was impossible to 
picture her poor or suffering, or even 
ruffled; impossible to connect her with 
such misery as Michael guessed at in 
Mrs. St. Erth’s face. Clara was pre- 
eminently sensible, and would never 
have married a man in a headlong mo- 
ment of self-sacrifice. She would have 
looked beyond the moment, weighed the 
pros and cons, and said she would 
rather not. She had fallen in love with 
Michael rather hastily, but you have to 
remember how young she was. He 
was the romance of her early girlhood, 
a romance that did her judgment credit: 
‘for even Mrs. Walsingham, who was 
Clara crystallized, could not seriously 
object to Michael. He had a career 
before him, might go into politics later, 
might leave his son a peerage; such 
things would be within his compass 
when he was head of the firm and 
Clara’s husband. In thinking of the 
marriage Clara’s mother saw both sides 
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by turps: the romantic one, that pre- 
sented Michael’s personal charm and 
the unworldliness of the Walsingham 
attitude, and the practical one, that 
consoled her for the other by showing 
her Michael’s triumphal progress 
through life when he had the incom- 
parable Clara by his side. 

Meanwhile Michael had no idea that 
Clara meant him te marry her, and he 
was rather concerned to find that his 
intimacy in the house was growing by 
strides. He had the sense of insecu- 
rity that the modest spirits must feel 
when they are sought out by people of 
wider fortunes than their own. He 
could not suppose that he was neces- 
sary to any of the Walsinghams out of 
the counting-house, but he began to 
think that he was happiest with them. 

Beatrice Walsingham’s wedding was 
to take place early in December, and 
Michael got away from the office at 3 
o’clock the day before because he had 
promised Clara that he would help her 
to set out five hundred presents. The 
house, when he arrived, seemed to be 
overflowing with guests, servants, flow- 
ers, telegrams, milliners, parcels, a dis- 
tracted but cheerful bride, a breathless 
bridegroom—the ustal chaos, in short, 
from which the ordered ceremonial of 
the morrow would proceed. But 
amidst the inevitable bustle twe people 
never lost their heads. Mrs. Walsing- 
ham issued orders, resolved difficulties, 
entertained elderly relatives staying in 
the house, and conducted an urgent cor- 
respondence without the least sign of 
wear and tear; while the hundred and 
one things she had to do by deputy 
were dispatched by Clara with swift- 
ness and decision. Michael was 
pressed into the service the moment he 
arrived and treated by every one as if 
he belonged to the household. Di- 
rectly tea was over he went down to 
the library with Clara to help her ar- 
range the presents. The wrappings of 
everything except the jewellery had 
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been taken away by servants, and the 
tables on which the things were to be 
laid out had been cleared and covered 
with white cloths. 

“It ought to have been done yester- 
day,” said Clara; “but it won’t take us 
long. I know where the chief 
ones will go, and the others will fall in. 
Are you coming back to dinner to- 
night?” 

“I didn’t know I was asked,” said 
Michael. ‘ 

Clara had a pretty little smile, and it 
flitted across her face now. 

“TI ask you,” she. 

“Then I'll come,” said Michael. 

They had left all the fuss and move- 
ment in the house behind them. The 
library was a spacious room that had 
been built on by a previous tenant. It 
had a great red-brick fireplace, in which 
a mighty fire was blazing, and at first 
Michael stood near it idly watching 
Clara’s adroit fingers arrange white 
flowers and white chiffon on one of the 
tables. He admired her dexterity, her 


quickness, and the unruffled sweetness 


of her disposition. She owned to be- 
ing tired, but she did not move as if 
she was tired. She wore a gown of 
pale pastel blue, and the sleeves had 
ruffles of lace that fell about her wrists. 
Every now and then, when she 
stretched out her hands, he saw the 
charming curves and tints of her arms. 
But she did not let him stand there idly 
watching her for long. When she was 
ready for the heaviest and largest of 
the presents she showed him where to 
put them, and he found that she had a 
ready made plan in her mind, so that 
they did not waste a moment consider- 
ing where this and that should go. 

“It will do,” she said, retreating from 
the largest table which they were at 
first. “That tureen and the tea and 
coffee service and the canteen and all the 
stodgy old silver. Now you fill up with 
more silver, and I’ll do these side tables 
with glass and china and embroideries 
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—the jewels will be in a glass case—but 
they are all in the safe. What shall 
we do with the atrocities? Have a 
special table, or plant them here and 
there and hope they won’t be noticed. 

“Are there many atrocities?” said 
Michael, who did not offer his advice 
because he felt sure that Clara knew 
exactly what to do. 

“There are always some,” said Clara, 
“and Beatrice is so soft-hearted. She 
will feel bound to leave them on view.” 

“What would you do with them?” 

“With this?” Clara had just taken up 
a large insane-looking flower jar, a 
specimen, the sender said, of “New 
Art,” bought, he had also said vaguely, 
“on the Continent.” It seemed that art 
on the Continent was in a bad way. 

“Oh, not with this,” said Michael. 
“Hide this—I mean with your own— 
when you marry.” 

He had gone up to her and offered to 
take the heavy ugly thing from her. 
For a moment they stood facing each 
other, both holding it. Then they some- 
how managed badly. The jar fell 
with a heavy crash to the ground, and 
they stood over the pieces, startled, but 
hand in hand. 

“Clara!” said Michael, for her face 
and the fact that she had let him take 
her hand told her simple story. He 
felt profoundly moved as he asked her 
te be his wife; and she stood near him, 
melting, shy, and radiant—a Clara he 
hardly knew, wholly lovable. Pres- 
ently they knelt on the floor together 
and began to pick up the pieces. But 
they made no way with them. 

“What will your father and mother 
say?” asked Michael. 

“They trust me and they like you,” 
said Clara. 

“But I am only at the beginning of 
things.” 

“T shall help you,” said Clara with 
decision, and Michael saw that the 
melting mood had nearly passed already. 
Even as she spoke she rose to her feet, 
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looked at the broken glass on the car- 
pet, and went towards the bell. 

“We mustn’t waste another moment,” 
she said, ringing. 

“Have we wasted any?’ said Mi- 
chael. 

She smiled and blushed prettily, but 
she would not let him beguile her into 
idleness again. A servant appeared 
and took the broken chef d’@uwvre away, 
Beatrice arrived with fresh presents, 
two or three elderly relatives ambled 
into the room to see the show. The 
lovers no langer had the room to them- 
selves, and they worked on busily. 
Beatrice helped for a time, but was 
soon called away. ‘The old aunts and 
a clerical uncle followed her. 

“I must go, if I am to come back to 
dinner,” said Michael, looking at his 
watch. But he did not go. He stood 
close to Clara, but as yet he could not 
believe in their new outlook on life. It 
became a little more real to him when 
she let him kiss her, rather slowly and 
gravely. 

“We will tell no one till after the 
wedding,” said Clara. “They have so 
much to think of just now. We will 
tell Daddy and Mummy to-morrow 
when Trix has gone and they feel flat.” 

An ironical light came into Michael’s 
fine eyes. He hoped that Clara’s news 
would not make her parents feel more 
flat, but he did not put his self-distrust 
into words again. 

“Why didn’t you confess to the 
broken jar?” he asked. 

“T never thought of it—but I must 
remember to tell Trix—here she comes 
again.” 

The lovers drew away from each 
other just a moment too late for com- 
plete success. Something in their pose 
and their silence betrayed the truth, 
or at any rate suggested it, to the per- 
son entering the room; and it was not 
Beatrice again, but Madeline St. Erth. 
She hesitated a moment, and then came 
forward as if it cost her an effort. 
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“Beatrice sent me,” she said. “There 
will be such a crowd to-morrow.” 

Michael just touched her hand 
and slipped away. He found a han- 
som at once and told the driver to look 
sharp; but between Rutland-gate and 
Regent’s Park a man has time to think, 
even if he sits behind a fast horse. He 
thought of Clara with a warm glow in 
his heart of tenderness and admiration. 
How pretty she was, how charming, 
how capable! She would bring to her 
house all the qualities he missed most 
in his mother’s household—method, 
peace, and the worldly wisdom that 
solves so many problems without ef- 
fort or wrong-doing. Then he pulled 
himself up for dwelling on the future 
from his own point of view rather than 
from hers. Would he bring to their 
home the qualities she most valued and 
admired? He found to his astonish- 
ment, perhaps a little to his discomfort, 
that he could not say, because beneath 
the attractive surface of her he really 
did not know Clara. There must be 
deeps he had not sounded yet, though 
he had never seen a sign of them. 
When he thought of other women, of 
the one who was not for him, the one 
with that look of unshed tears in eyes 
meant to be merry, whose voice made 
magic, whose presence stirred him; but 
he would not think of her—to-day she 
had shed tears, he believed—she had 
looked pale—there had been a vibration 
in her voice, like a sob; but the sorrows 
of Mrs. St. Erth were not his business, 
and the worldly wisdom he extolled 
and desired to practice recommended a 
man to mind his own business—enough 
too, Heaven knows, for most of us to 
mind. In the days of old the knight 
errant had his place—made it his busi- 
ness to rescue the oppressed—but in 
our best of all possible worlds no one 
with money need be oppressed. If 
Mrs. St. Erth’s husband treated her 
badly she could find relief in a court 
of law—here Michael had to pull him- 
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self up again and turn his thoughts by 
force of will in a new direction—be- 
cause—Mrs. St. Erth amongst lawyers 
—betraying the secrets of her miserable 
marriage in a solicitor’s office—airing 
her wrongs in court—wrangling with 
counsel; it was as easy to imagine a 
spirit appealing to a policeman. She 
was kin with the sea and the clouds— 
not with men of law; she was too rare, 
too delicate for any son of man alive— 
really Michael’s fancy was vagrant this 
afternoon, just when it should not have 
been. What would his mother and sis- 
ters say to his marriage, and what 
would Clara say to them? When he 
got home he sought out Camilla before 
he hurried upstairs to dress and told 
her that he was going to dine at Rut- 
land-gate. 

“I was asked at the last moment,” 
he said. “I am sorry to leave you 
again, Camilla. It is the third time 
this week, I know.” 

“It is good practice,” said Camilla. 

“For what?” 

“For the time when you leave us al- 
together—when you marry.” 

“I suppose one may look at it that 
way,” said Michael. 

“When are you going to tell people?” 

“Tell them what?” 

“Oh!—what any one can see in your 
face to-night.” 

Michael held out his hands to his 
young sister and she gave them an af- 
fectionate little squeeze. 

“Do I look so happy?” he said. 

“Not exactly happy—all stirred up. I 
knew something had happened—and 
what else could it be?’ 

“Well,” said Michael, “it has hap- 
pened, then—but we are not going 
to speak of it until after the wed- 
ding.” 

“We might tell Sophia, I think. She 
won’t be at the wedding.” 

“Better wait,” said Michael; “she sus- 
pects nothing.” 

“She has thought and talked of noth- 
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ing else for weeks,” said Camilla. “We 
all have—even Selma saw-——”’ 

“Saw what?” 

“That Clara meant to marry you.” 

“That’s not a thing to say—or to 
think,” said Michael indignantly. 

“It slipped out,” said Camilla with 
contrition. 

“Nothing can be further from the 
truth. It has come to both of us sud- 
denly—during the last week almost. 
I hate that way of talking as if women 
hunt men down. It is neither true nor 
pleasant.” 

“I suppose all women know that it is 
often true,” argued Camilla; “and I 
don’t believe we think it as unpleasant 
as you do. We should not use the 
same phrases about it unless we dis- 
liked the woman.” 

“Good heavens, Camilla!” cried Mi- 
chael, “what sentiments for a child like 
you to express.” 

“IT only wanted to say that I don’t 
blame Clara,” said Camilla, stil] blun- 
dering. 

“I am sure such ideas would horify 
Clara,” said Michael, and then he tore 
upstairs to dress, while Camilla went 
downstairs to find her mother. Mrs, 
Severin was in the kitchen making 
German gingerbread. The cook was 
out, and the parlormaid in the adjoin- 
ing room laying the cloth for dinner. 

“Michael is going to dine at Rutland- 
gate,” said Camilla as she went in. 

“I suppose when they are married 
they will live in that neighborhood,” 
said Mrs. Severin, rolling out her 
dough. 

Camilla stared. At first she thought 
that her mother must have heard what 
Michael had said. 

“They will settle it either to-night or 
to-morrow,” continued Mrs. Severin. 
“Weddings are as infectious as 
measles.” 

“Shall you be glad if they do?” 

“No; I shall be sorry. Clara Wal- 
singham will never be anything to us, 
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and she will take Michael away. But 
I can do nothing to stop it. The first 
time I saw the girl I knew she meant 
to marry Michael.” 
“You mustn’t say so. 


him.” 
The Times. 


It would vex 
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“Why should it? A girl could not 
make a better choice.” 

“He has ideas—about women waiting 
to be chosen.” 

“Michael is simple-minded in some 
ways,” said Mrs. Severin. 


(To be continued.) 





JOHN MASON NEALE. 


CHRISTIAN AND ROMANTIC. 


The spiritual history of numberless 
lives must have been filled by the strug- 
gle between the artistic temperament 
and the Christian religion. In Protes- 
tant communities, especially in Eng- 
land and the United States, this strug- 
gle is a frequent motive of works of fic- 
tion. The story is generally one of re- 
volt. Puritanism found no place for 
the artist, and he was led forth with 
the evil doers, or himself fled from a 
fold, the bareness and narrowness of 
which to him was intolerable. If the 
spiritual instinct was stronger than the 
artistic he remained, starving and re- 
pressing one whole side of his nature. 
Where Christianity was identified with 
Puritanism, the poets, the artists, the 
dramatists, the novelists formed a per- 
manent opposition. 

The Tractarian Movement, which, it 
has often been pointed out, was the 
Romantic Movement on its religious 
side, no doubt afforded to many a so- 
lution of this problem. It was a for- 
tunate moment in which to be born for 
those who possessed at once the artistic 
and the devotional temperaments. The 
dramatic and poetic instincts were no 
longer banned, but a religious use was 
found for them, and it became possible 
for these two sides of life to be fused 
in a religion of the most romantic pas- 
sion and tenderness. 

This was never more strikingly exem- 
plified than in the subject of this pa- 
per, John Mason Neale. Probably 


there was no one ever born in whom 
the two strains, the romantic and the 
Christian, were alike so strong. Had 
he lived a little earlier, when the saints 
still slept beneath their whitewash on 
church walls and no one had dreamed 
of disturbing them, he would not in- 
deed have been in revolt, for under any 
system, Christianity would have been 
the very core and inmost secret of his 
life, but his spiritual history would 
have been one of discomfort. As it 
was, the Oxford Movement gave him 
exactly what he wanted, provided the 
atmosphere in which his whole nature 
could flourish, and blossom, and give 
forth the best which was in it to give. 
His life indeed was by no means with- 
out struggles, but they were external 
ones, they came from the opposition of 
“wicked men” as he was wont to call 
the heretics who opposed him. He knew 
nothing of any internal conflict. 

It is probable that the name of Dr. 
Neale conveys very little to great num- 
bers even of the educated among our 
countrymen. It is unknown or barely 
known, to many to whom the names of 
Newman, Pusey, and Keble are famil- 
iar. They sing “Art thou weary, art 
thou languid?” again and again in 
church, and do not know that it is his. 
They hear “Good King Wenceslas” 
year after year at Christmas, and have 
no idea to whom they owe it. They 
know that “Brief life is here our por- 
tion” and “Jerusalem the Golden” are 
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translations of medizval hymns, but do 
not know that he was the translator. 
These are but examples of an unceas- 
ing stream of stories, hymns, ballads, 
sermons, that poured from his pen from 
1841 to 1866. All this mass of work 
was the expression of a typical, nor- 
mal, universal Christian orthodoxy in a 
form filled with all the qualities of ro- 
mantic literature. 

John Mason Neale was born in 1818, 
a child of the strictest Evangelical 
tradition. Three of his ancestors on 
his mother’s side had been Nonconform- 
ist ministers. One of them preached 
in London during the Great Plague, 
and was imprisoned under the Con- 
venticle Act. His father who died in 
1822, when his little son was five years 
old, had been before his ordination a 
devourer of novels and a constant 
haunter of theatres. No doubt the “‘ro- 
mantic” strain in Neale came from him. 
However, his “conversion” had been 


marked by his violently flinging that 
Waverley novel he had been reading 


from one end of the room to the other. 
The boy was brought up by his mother, 
a Puritan of the most rigid and un- 
bending kind. ‘The following story ex- 
emplifies the kind of teaching he re- 
ceived. He was subjected to inter- 
minable Bible readings, to which by the 
way he probably owed the really amaz- 
ing knowledge of Scripture which he 
possessed. Those familiar with his 
writings know how he thinks in the 
words of the Bible; not quoting texts, 
but using the words as the natural ex- 
pression of his own thought. One 
winter evening the reading had been 
something about “the Lamb.” The 
boy, at that time eight years old. 
usually tongue-tied on these occasions, 
had ventured to murmur that “it was 
beautiful to think of Our Lord as a 
Lamb.” “He is not a lamb to the un- 
converted” was the reply; “if you were 
to die to-night—and who knows but 
that you may?—you would find Him a 
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lion.” The child went to bed, put his 
head under the bedclothes, and sobbed 
bitterly. It is difficult to form an ade- 
quate idea of the torture and oppression 
caused by this teaching to a sensitive 
child, and its withering and blighting 
effect on every devotional instinct. In 
the old Evangelical biographies we read 
of children of five, even of three, being 
solemnly taken aside, and warned that 
unless they got “a new heart” if they 
died that night they would be lost. It 


is interesting to compare the prayers : 


Neale wrote afterwards for his own lit- 
tle girl. She is made to ask to remem- 
ber always that she is God’s child; she 
prays for the rich and the poor, the 
living and the dead, because they all 
belong to the Heavenly Father. She 
remembers that she has the Holy An- 
gels to keep her from anything that 
would hurt or frighten her; and asks 
for help in this life and everlasting joy 
in that to come. Between the twen- 
ties and the fifties of the last century 
the spiritual climate had been altered 
by the gulf stream of the sacramental 
doctrine. It is curious to reflect that the 
chief charge now brought by the de- 
scendants of the Puritans against the 
Church is that she holds the doctrine 
of Original Sin. This, of course, is 
true, but it is also true that for all 
practical purposes this doctrine does not 
exist in the Catholic system. The in- 
itial obstacle, the huge insurmountable 
barrier, the thought of which darkened 
the lives of so many children brought 
up, like the little Neale, in Evangelical 
households, is taken away in Baptism. 
The relation between the child and God 
is already established without any act 
or effort of the child’s own, and if 
broken can be at once restored. 

Dr. Neale’s outward life need not 
long detain us. He graduated at Cam- 
bridge, where he was one of the found- 
ers of the Camden Society—a Society 
for the study of Church Architecture, 
which played no small part in the ec- 
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clesiastical changes of the past fifty 
years. He seems to have accepted 
“Catholic” beliefs and practices, with- 
out any hesitation or difficulty, as a 
son of the house coming into his right- 
ful heritage. He married, was or- 
dained, attempted parish work as Vicar 
of Crawley, in Sussex, was compelled 
through illness to relinquish it, and af- 
ter some time spent in Madeira, ac- 
cepted the post of Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead, an almshouse, 
where amid continual opposition he 
ministered to a few poor people till 
his death in 1866. It is not my pur- 
pose here to tell the story of the Sis- 
terhood which he founded, or to dwell 
upon any of the external facts of his 
life. My own interest is in the man 
himself, and in his books. 

It is significant that he was the mas- 
ter of more than twenty languages. 
His translations are from Greek, Syriac, 
Armenian, Russian. His sermons are 
filled with the proverbs of all tongues. 
Preaching on Whit-Sunday he will say 
that in the East “to go on foot” is “to 
go on the Apostle’s horse.” Any one 
less Anglican, less insular, it is impos- 
sible to imagine. He is a Christian of 
the Universal Church. In his Holy 
Week sermons one is aware of a lamen- 
tation great like the sea breaking in 
hoarse waves of Tenebrae over all the 
world. This must have been an alto- 
gether new note in the forties and fif- 
ties of the last century. To the ordi- 
nary Protestant of that date, Greece, 
Syria, Russia, were half-fabulous lands 
inhabited by idolators. The Bible was 
the exclusive possession of Great Brit- 
ain, and the source of its superiority. 
So over the centuries from the Apostles 
to the Reformation stretched a pall of 
darkness under which all the beasts of 
the forest moved. The Tractarians 
claimed kinship with the Church of 
other lands and ages, but much of their 
literature produces a stifling effect. 
Keble, for instance, never seems to 
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have gone further from Hursley than 
Winchester. How unmitigatedly Eng- 
lish are the novels of Miss Yonge! But 
Neale’s Christianity is nothing if not 
cosmopolitan. He set the English 
Protestants all singing “Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus,” and “Jesu, dulcis memoria,” 
he translated Oriental Liturgies, and 
wrote histories of the Eastern Church, 
and collected the sermons of medizval 
preachers, and more than any single 
man, destroyed, so far as it is destroyed, 
the assumption that Christianity is a 
discovery of three hundred years ago, 
or a peculiar appendage of the English- 
speaking race. The solid phalanx of 
British churchgoing respectability be- 
came merged in the great multitude 


-that no man can number of every tribe 


and people and language and nation and 
tongue. 

Neale, and others like him, found 
churchgoing in England dreary beyond 
words. The dreariness of the sermons, 
for instance, of the ordinary preacher 
either of the High and Dry, or of the 
Evangelical school must have been 
something perfectly ‘ indescribable, 
though those of the latter were no 
doubt more gloomy and terrifying. 
“No long time ago,” Neale himself 
writes in his volume on Medieval Preach- 
ers, “in examining a village in one of 
the Midland counties, my attention was 
attracted by a paper in the Rector’s 
pew, which somewhat resembled a 
placard. On investigation I found it 
to be a sermon entitled ‘On the Vanity 
and Uncertainty of Human Life.’ If 
at any time the worthy incumbent 
should chance to leave behind the ser- 
mon he intended to deliver, here was a 
safe reserve. Human life would always 
be uncertain; moralists would always 
call it vain; the sermon therefore would 
never come mal-d-propos.” “If you will 
listen to me,” said a clergyman of the 
old school to Neale on another occasion 
“I will show you this afternoon how a 
village congregation ought to be ad- 
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dressed.”” He began word for word in 
this way: “To those who will consider 
the harmony which reigns in the va- 
rious accounts of Christ’s Passion, con- 
firmed as those accounts are by the 
antecedent testimonies of the Prophets 
on the one hand, and by the concurrent 
testimonies of the Epistles on the other, 
it will appear in the highest degree prob- 
able that Our Blessed Lord was not 
an impostor, but was in reality what 
He gave Himself out to be, the Son of 
God.” We all in our time have be- 
lieved in this kind of deliverances. With 
what a shock of delight and surprise 
must those who had been wearied out 
with them have heard the preaching of 
Dr. Neale. A sermon of his, indeed, 
is like a ballad. Compare, for in- 
stance, one of his Advent sermons with 
the old-fashioned discourses on Revela- 
tions and the Book of Daniel. It is as 
though amid the wearisome computa- 
tions of “a time, times, and a half,” 
a clear young voice began to sing 


A P&ques reviendra, 
Ou & la Trinité. 


I have often imagined the feelings of 
a dreamy, novel-reading boy, going to 
a country church on a winter afternoon 
some fifty years ago, sitting in a high 
pew and settling himself to listen to 
the sermon with decorous resignation, 
and then as a stranger mounted the pul- 
pit, finding the fountain of refreshment 
opened to him as he was shown the 
very romance of religion. He would, 
I think, have been a little puzzled, hav- 
ing heard much of the Duke of Alva, 
and the Spanish Inquisition, to hear 
some saintly story introduced with the 
words “In Holland where God’s serv- 
ants were persecuted by heretics.” (To 
be exact, this delightful touch occurs in 
one of his children’s stories, not in a 
sermon.) It would have been novel 
and joyful to have heard the names of 
common things, the different parts of a 
sShip’s rigging, flags, and signals like 
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the “Blue Peter” spoken of from the 
pulpit. This, of course, is romanticism, 
the reaction from the classical writers 
who used no single word that was not 
colorless. It is also a Catholic note— 
the touch of the Church on common 
things. The power of divining a Chris- 
tian significance in national sights and 
objects has belonged to Catholicism 
from the first. Father Tyrrell, for in- 
stance, after all, still so essentially 
Catholic, speaks in his latest book of 
the Mystical Body of Christ as formed 
of those “who cluster round Him, like 
swarming bees around their queen.” 
Conventional Protestantism to the very 
tones of its voice was neither natural 
nor supernatural, but simply unnatural. 
I think our boy would have wanted to 
go to church again and would have 
hoped that the strange preacher would 
be there next Sunday. 

The significance of wells and vine- 
yards, the sacred character of wheat 
and wine and oil, the mystic meanings 
hidden beneath the lightest words of 
Scripture, all these forgotten Christian 
things were found again by Neale. The 
mystical interpretation of Scripture in 
which he revelled must have struck a 
new note in his day. As he read the 
Old Testament “the clouds of its chron- 
icled stories” “thundered and lightened 
and rained” with their true meaning. 
To give one instance, not from the Old 
Testament, but from the New. The 
patristic interpretation of the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan is probably quite 
familiar to most churchgoers at the 
present time, but it cannot have been 
so fifty years ago. It is first found in 
Origen, and is at least seventeen cen- 
turies old. The traveller going down 
to Jericho, and falling among thieves is 
Adam’s race, fallen and wounded by 
sin, half dead on the downward road. 
the Priest and the Levite passing by are 
the Law and the Prophets unable to 
render any help, the Samaritan on his 
journey, going up to Jerusalem is Our 
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Lord, the beast on which He sets the 
wounded man is His Humanity, the 
wine and oil His Blood and the Holy 
Spirit, the inn the Church, the two 
pence the two great Sacraments and the 
inn-keeper the Bishop. The last is a 
very genial touch. One sees the portly 
Boniface in cope and mitre, holding his 
pastoral staff as he stands to receive 
the wounded traveller in the doorway 
of a roomy, hospitable inn, with its Sign 
hanging in a great Tree before it. 
(Neale, by the way, always found time 
to notice inn-signs. In one of his sto- 
ries he speaks affectionately of the sign 
of “La Reine Pédanque,” “Good Queen 
Goose-foot”—so common in old France, 
before its place was taken by “Hotel de 
la Gare” and the like.) All his sermons 
are full of the scenery of the road, its 
robbers and wayside inns. The techni- 
cal name, of course, given to this life 
by the medizeval saints was “the Way,” 
leading to “the Country.” 

There is a strange charm in the use 
he makes of the weather, and the way 
in which he suffuses the seasons of the 
year with Christian feeling. For in- 
stance, he begins an Advent sermon— 
“To another Advent God has spared us; 
and so in the midst of the shortening 
days and cloudy skies and miserable 
fogs of November, we have to look for- 
ward to His Coming Whose Kingdom 
is a Kingdom of life and light and ever- 
lasting spring.” 

Or on some Sunday of a cold dull 
Easter he will say— 

“This dark gloomy weather—this cold 
nipping wind—they are hardly fitted, 
so it seems to me, for our Easter joy. 
We want bright warm days, we want 
to see the leaves unfolding almost every 
hour, we want to hear the birds.” 

Or in a Christmas carol he uses a bit 
of Sussex weather lore like this— 


Tho’ the cold grows stronger, 
Tho’ the world loves night, 
Yet the days are longer, 
Christ is born our Light. 
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“As the days lengthen, the cold 
strengthens’—how often he must have 
heard the saw in the lengthening Janu- 
ary days from the old folks at East 
Grinstead! He had the poet’s power 
of bending all things to his thought. 
The old people in the almshouse were 
the spectators among whom he stood as 
he assisted at the Divine Drama which 
for him was being enacted eternally, 
and their sayings and doings in the 
pauses of the story are caught up into 
the Divine Action, and became part of 
it. 

I think the Sackville College Sermons 
is the most beautiful book in the HEng- 
lish language. Personally, I can read 
it, when I can read nothing else. I 
find myself repeating bits of it, amid 
great crowds, and on long lonely jour- 
neys, and in foreign places, and in 
sleepless nights. It has the charm of 
golden October sunshine, of lengthening 
April twilight. The style is simplicity 
and lucidity itself. The words are ab- 
solutely one with the thought, which is 
the very heart of the preacher’s faith 
and hope and love. You could no more 
change a word of it ‘than you could 
change a word of Christabel. It is, I 
think, the most Christian book that was 
ever written, as there was never surely 
a more Christian mind than Neale’s. It 
is the book one would give to any one 
inquiring what the Christian doctrine 
is. One wonders what the old folk at 
East Grinstead thought of these ser- 
mons. 

Let me give an extract or two, illus- 
trating the romantic and the Christian 
quality of his mind. The following is 
from a sermon on Easter Day— 

“What, if we could really take to 
ourselves wings and fly thither—what 
should we see? We should see a mag- 
nificent Chureh, in its shape quite 
round, in the very middle a little build- 
ing covered with a rich roof: Within 
that is the rock where the Lord lay: 
the very same rock in which the Sepul- 
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chre was hewn—the very same rock by 
which the Angels sat. At this moment 
multitudes from all nations have gone 
up to keep their Easter in Jerusalem, 
multitudes have gone up, first to weep 
and to pray by that most holy Tomb, 
and then to receive their Easter Com- 
munion from the Altar, built on that 
place where Our Lord appeared to 
Mary Magdalene. They are truly 
happy, they have a privilege greater 
than we can well imagine. We have 
never seen, we never shall see, all 
those most holy and most dear places, 
the ground where the Cross was set 
up, the rock on which Our Lord’s Body 
was laid out to be anointed, the 
Sepulchre, the place where Our Risen 
Redeemer appeared to Mary. But shall 
I tell you what, except it be by our own 
fault, we shall see one day? Not the 
place of the Cross, but the Man that 
hung thereon—we shall see Him eye 
to eye and face to face, we shall see 
the print of the nails graven in His 
Hand, the Mark of the Spear imprinted 
in His Side.” This from another Easter 
sermon illustrates the world-wide char- 
acter of Neale’s Christianity— 

“ “The Lord is Risen indeed.’ They 
are words passing over the world now. 
In many countries they form men’s 
common greeting to each other at 
Easter time. Millions of lips are re- 
peating them, millions of hearts are 
dwelling upon them, millions of Chris- 
tians are welcoming in the Festival of 
all festivals. In different parts of 
the Church it is called Great Sunday, 
Bright Sunday, Holy Sunday, Divine 
Sunday. The sun of that first Easter 
had not come up over the earth before 
the Holy Women heard the words of 
the Angel: ‘Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here, for 
He is risen, as He said.’” He says at 
Christmas— 

“There is nothing really sad in the 
thought that for several of you there 
cannot be many more Christmasses; for 
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some one or two, perhaps, not one 
more. ‘There is a happier meeting, as 
you know very well, than even that of 
friends at Christmas; there is a land 
where He Whom we worship on this 
most holy night as the Infant of Beth- 
lehem is seated on the Right Hand of 
the Father, the Light and the Glory of 
His People. There it is that He is, in- 
deed, all their salvation. As the child’s 
hymn says, and child’s hymn though it 
be, I hope to die with the faith of it in 
my heart, ‘There our eyes at last shall 
see Him.’” 

I can do no more than mention the 
Commentary on the Psalms. It is de- 
scribed on the title-page as “taken from 
Primitive and Medizval Writers, and 
from the Office Books and Hymns of 
the Roman, Mosarabic, Ambrosian, 
Gallican, Greek, Coptic, and Syriac 
Rites.” It is in four volumes, only the 
first of which is Neale’s. After his 
death the work was continued and com- 
pleted by his friend Dr. Littledale, but 
his commentary is altogether inferior. 
The first volume is, perhaps, even love- 
lier than the Sackville College Sermons. 

It would be doing Dr. Neale a great 
injustice to look upon him as a religious 
dilettante, or even as a partisan Catho- 
lic. He was a great scholar, a great 
theologian, a great Christian. This is 
a greater and an older name than even 
the glorious name of Catholic. The one 
theme of his teaching is the heart of the 
Christian Faith. It is the preaching 
not of a system, but of a Person. This, 
perhaps, was not the case with the 
early Tractarians, especially Newman, 
for whose writings Neale did not 
greatly care. It was said, and truly, 
of Dean Church, that his sermons were 
Christian sermons. They indeed teach 
the same central and authentic doc- 
trine, but how unlike are these studied 
and pedestrian compositions to Dr. 
Neale’s strains of unpremeditated art. 
Among the successors of the Tracta- 
rians the idea of devotion to a Person 
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constantly gains on that of submission 
to a system. In such teaching lies 
the hope of the Re-union of Christen- 
dom. It is to such teaching that men 
turn, when, weary of negations and 
platitudes, they leave a religion of con- 
troversy for a religion of devotion. 

He saw unerringly all the implica- 
tions of Christianity, “The North is the 
Christian side” he said at the time of 
the American Civil War. Modern 
“Imperialism” would have been hateful 
to him. He was no doubt a Jacobite, 
and full of “impossible loyalties,” but 
his mind was filled with that essential 
“liberalism” (the only kind that mat- 
ters or counts) which is implied in all 
Christianity and all romance. 

His life in the seclusion of East 
Grinstead, surrounded by precious icons 
and rare books, must have been a very 
happy one, in spite of Protestant abuse, 
and riots at the funerals of the sisters, 
and the inhibitions of a bishop anxious 
to preserve the souls.of the old people 
from “Mr. Neale’s spiritual haberdash- 
Of doubts he appears to have 
had absolutely none. The higher crit- 
icism did not exist for him. “The Jews 
‘wrote it, the Protestants read it, the 
Catholics understand it,” he was in the 
habit of quoting as “a common prov- 
erb” about the Bible. I have never 
met this common proverb anywhere 
else, and strongly suspect it of being a 
pious invention. Miracles were no 
manner of stumbling-block to him. In 
one of his tours in the South of France 
he came across a servant girl who had 
known the Curé d’Ars. “I asked her 
if she knew anything about the multi- 
plication of the meal,” he says, “‘ ‘Mais, 
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mon Dieu, j’y étais moi-méme; j’avais 
les mains dans la pAte; c’est moi qu’on 
envoya au Saint Curé pour lui de- 
mander ce que nous devions faire 

. She said how they felt the 
dough grow and grow under their 
hands as they kneaded it. I asked her 
how they felt. ‘Tout le monde criait 
au miracle! Mais nous, nous n’étions 
pas étonnées, pas le moins du monde, 
nous savions quel pouvoir le bon Curé 
avait auprés du bon Dieu, et quand il 
m’avait dit “Allez, allez, ma bonne 
petite, travaillez la pfite, il y en aura 
assez,” nous n’en doutions plus.’ There, 
I think it was worth while going a hun- 
dred miles to hear that story from an 
eye-witness. I confess I had not thor- 
oughly believed it before.” He trav- 
elled much in all sorts of countries, and, 
indeed, was better known and valued 
abroad thanin England. It must have 
been a pleasure to him to have received 
a hundred pounds from the Czar of 
Russia, in recognition of his book on 
the Eastern Church. “You do not 
know what a great man I am in Rus- 
sia,” he himself says. 

He died after a few days’ illness, at 
the early age of forty-seven, on August 
6, 1866. “I must needs keep this Feast 
that cometh at Jerusalem,” ran the text 
above the Crucifix and candles at his 
coffin’s head. His tombstone in East 
Brinstead Churchyard, in the Church 
of which for many years he was not 
allowed to preach, has the inscription 
“Jesu, Fili Dei, miserere mei,” and pil- 
grims from many lands to whom the 
very name of the inhibiting bishop is 
unknown, come and kneel down by that 


graveside. 
R. L. Gales. 
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BROWNING AND BUTLER. 


An ingenious divine of the last cen- 
tury is said to have drawn a parallel 
between George II. and Enoch; and 
Fluellen, as we all know, confirmed his 
comparison of Henry V. and Alexander 
the Great by pointing triumphantly to 
the fact that there was a river in Mon- 
mouth and a river in Macedon. It may 
be supposed that, in associating the 
names of Browning and Butler, I must 
be aspiring to rival the feat of our 
George and Enoch friend, and that I 
propose to amuse my readers with a 
display of paradoxical ingenuity; but I 
am not. I detest paradox; and that I 
may not be put down as a Fluellen, I 
may explain that the parallel passages 
which I shall presently adduce are not 
designed to imply either that their mat- 
ter is common only to Butler and 
Browning, or that Browning borrowed 
from Butler. I am inclined to think 
that Browning was a reader, and a 
careful reader, of Butler; but I am quite 
prepared to admit that what we find in 
Browning's works, common to him and 
Butler, might still have been found in 
them had he never read a line of the 
“Analogy” and “Sermons.” Why, 
then, it may be said, institute any com- 
parison at all? My answer to this will 
explain the scope and purport of this 
paper. Butler and Browning seem to 
me to have so much in common that a 
comparative review of the points of re- 
semblance betweeen them can hardly 
fail to be at least interesting. Both 
were men of a very high and a very 
rare type, of singular purity, simplicity 
and honesty; both were profound and 
subtle thinkers; both consummate logi- 
cians; both penetrated in an extraor- 
dinary degree with the religious sense; 
both brooded painfully and incessantly 
on the mysteries of life; both united to 
the temper of the ruthless logician and 
philosophical recluse the intensest sym- 
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pathy with all that calls for sympathy 
in man’s fortune and constitution, being 
both of them in an eminent degree hu- 
mane and philanthropic, at once fear- 
less and reverent. Both sought, both 
yearned, in passion for a solution of 
life’s riddle, for light, for truth, and 
would not palter. Of both could it be 
said, in Tennyson’s words: 


He fought his doubts and gather’d 
strength, 

He would not make his judgment 
blind, 

He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own, 

And power was with him in the night. 


Both discerned in the Christian Rev- 
elation at least the nucleus, the es- 
sence, of what man needed—needed 
spiritually, needed morally—in the way 
of support and in the way of inspiration, 
and both therefore became its apolo- 
gists and champions. Neither either 
acknowledged or felt that, in repelling 
its assailants, he had advanced a step 
towards establishing the authenticity 
und truth of the thing itself; and if 
Butler, in his scrupulous truthfulness: 
and candor, has raised more doubts 
than he solved, Browning has left it at 
least open to debate, if men wish to be 
nice and curious, whether personally 
he could be regarded as a Christian or 
not. 

For these reasons, then, have I asso- 
ciated the names of Bishop Butler and 
Browning. I have myself got so much 
pleasure and help—I do not mean in a 
theological sense, but in a general way 
—from Butler's “Analogy” and “Ser- 
mons” that I am glad to dwell on their 
interest as contributions, not to militant 
theology, but to the humanities, and to 
show that writings which are probably 
associated only with the groans of can- 
didates for ordination have very real 
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and very precious worth in other 
spheres of study. 

I. There is one intelligible and con- 
sistent theory accordant with reason 
and accordant with experience on 
which the scheme, constitution, use and 
meaning of man’s life on earth may be 
explained, and that is that it is de- 
signed to try and test him, that it is 
ordained as a period and process of 
probation. 

This idea, I need hardly say, pervades 
Browning's philosophy of life. It is 
the kernel of “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” is in- 
volved in the faith of “Abt Vogler,” is 
the whole burden of “Easter Day,” is 
the deduction of the elaborate logic of 
“La Saiziaz,” is a leading article in the 
creed of the Pope in “The Ring and the 
Book,” and finds other expression in 
poems or in passages of poems too 
numerous to specify. 

Two memorable chapters in Butler's 
great work, namely, the fourth and 
fifth, deal most fully and elaborately 
with this subject, his thesis being: 


As the moral government of God, 
which religion teaches us, implies that 
we are in a state.of trial with regard 
to a future world; so also His natural 
government over us implies that we 
are in a state of trial in the like sense 
with regard to the present world. 

How exactly Browning is on the gen- 
eral question in harmony with Butler 
will be apparent to anyone who will 
take the trouble to read these two chap- 
ters. Involved in this theory as neces- 
sary corollaries are five other leading 
tenets of Browning's theology, which, 
for the sake of clearness, may be ar- 
ranged under separate heads: 

(a) That a state of probation, being, 
as it obviously must be, a means of ed- 
ucation and discipline, involves the ex- 
istence and activity of what tends to 
perplex, impede and pain us—namely, 
uncertainty and doubt, evil in various 
phases, disappointment, affliction and 
suffering. 
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(ob) That this education and disci- 
pline extend continuously and progres- 
sively through all the stages of life, 
deepening, broadening, expanding; al- 
Ways a process, never completed or 
completing its result, an ungarnered 
harvest, its effect increasing confidence 
in the evidence of things unseen. 

(c) That a necessary corollary of this 
is the existence of a future life, the pro- 
traction of individual consciousness af- 
ter death; that death, while it destroys 
the body, so far from quenching or sus- 
pending the activity of the soul, merely 
alters the conditions, very much for the 
better, under which it exercises its ac- 
tivity. 

(dq) That as progress is the law of 
the soul’s life here on earth, so by anal- 
ogy We may presume that it will be its 
law elsewhere; and that as it passes 
from point to point, from stage to stage, 
in development under earthly condi- 
tions, such also, presumably, will be its 
career under unearthly. 

(e) That individual man—an infini- 
tesimal point in the boundless immen- 
sity of God’s wholly incomprehensible 
and unintelligible scheme—has, how- 
ever, entrusted to him, in the gift of 
life, a responsibility awful beyond ex- 
pression; for, a free agent, what he does 
or what he fails to do is of concern, not 
to time only, but to eternity; not to 
himself alone, but to the scheme of 
things; he can fulfil or he can counter- 
act, so far as he himself is concerned, 
the law of the soul’s life, progressive 
development. 


I proceed to my parallels under the 
first heading. It will be remembered 
how often Browning has pointed out 
the wisdom of Providence in ordaining 
that doubt and uncertainty should con- 
tinually disturb and harass us in this 
life; that they are not only a part of 
our probation, but they prevent us from 
stagnating, brace, nerve and exercise 
us; nay, that without doubt faith could 
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not exist. Bloughram puts this very 
forcibly. In “La Saiziaz” Browning 
shows us what would be the result of 
the substitution of certainty for uncer- 
tainty with regard to the question of a 
future life—either the immediate resig- 
nation of this life or absolute indiffer- 
ence to it, or the paralysis of the will. 
Progress, says St. John: 


Such progress could no more attend his 
soul 

Were all its struggles after found at 
first 

And guesses chang’d to knowledge ab- 
solute, 

Than motion wait his body, were all 
else 

Than it the solid earth on every side, 

Where now through space he moves 
from rest to rest. 

(A Death in the Desert.) 


And in “Easter Day” its importance as 
a factor in probationary discipline is 
elaborately argued. 

This is one of Butler’s chief points, 
and he argues it in the sixth chapter 
of the second part of the “Analogy”: 


The difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved, which some com- 
plain of, are no more a just ground of 
complaint than the external circum- 
stances of temptation which others are 
placed in, or than difficulties in the 
practice of it after a full conviction of 
its truth. Speculative difficul- 
ties are in this respect of the very same 
nature with these external temptations. 


Again: 


What constitutes, what chiefiy and 
peculiarly constitutes the probation in 
all senses of some persons, may be the 
difficulties in which the evidence of re- 
ligion is involved; and their principal 
and distinguished trial may be how 
they will behave under and with re- 
spect to these difficulties. 


But the two chapters should be com- 
pared in detail with Browning. 


But life has severer and more drastic 
discipline for the probationary soul in 
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the form of conflict with evil, of disap- 
pointment, apparent failure, suffering 
and pain. Illustration of Browning's 
teaching on this point is needless, be- 
cause it pervades his works. The note 
is struck in “Rabbi Ben Ezra:” 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand 
but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, 
never grudge the throe! 
and in the prayer of him for whom God 
in a vision had made the world yield 
all that the world could yield of com- 
fort and happiness: 


Let that old life seem mine—no more— 
With limitation as before, 

With darkness, hunger, toil, distress: 
Be all the earth a wilderness! 

Only let me go on, go on, 

Still hoping ever and anon 

To reach one eve the Better Land, 


and who was content to 


Go through the world, try, prove, re- 
ject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare; happy that I can 
Be cross’d and thwarted as a man. 
(Christmas Eve and Easter Day.) 


From which flows his oft-repeated par- 
adox, that life may be a failure in be- 
ing a success, and a success in being a 
failure. Bishop Butler does not put 
it so trenchantly, but his views on this 
point are exactly in harmony with 
Browning’s: as a place of probation 
only, and as an amply-furnished store- 
house of the means of probationary dis- 
cipline, not as a place to be comfortable 
and happy in, is this world to be re- 
garded. I will not give parallel pas- 
sages, but will sum up this heading by 
placing side by side with “Easter Day” 
a passage from Butler. It is from his 
sermon upon the Ignorance of Man. 
The position of Browning's poem is this: 
Two friends are discussing Christian- 
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ity. One accepts it through faith, and 
comments on the difficulty of being a 
Christian in practice. The other can- 
not accept it through faith, and ex- 
presses his surprise that anyone who 
really believed in its promises should 
find any difficulty in its practice. In 
the dialogue which ensues it is shown 
that the teaching and promises of 
Christianity are not designed, as the 
sceptic supposed, to add charm to the 
world and a zest to mortal life, but 
rather to wean the soul from earth and 
to teach it to regard mortal life and the 
world as means of probationary trial. 
It is this creed which supports the faith 
of the Pope, and gives him the key to 
the spectacle presented by the world: 


I can believe this dread machinery 

Of sin and sorrow, would confound me 
else, 

Devised,—all pain, at most expenditure 

Of pain by Who devised pain,—to 
evolve, 

By new machinery in counterpart, 

The moral qualities of man,—how else? 


Hear Butler: 


It is surely reasonable, and what 
might have been expected, that crea- 
tures in some stage of their being, sup- 
pose in the infancy of it, should be 
placed in a state of discipline and im- 
provement, where their patience and 
submission is to be tried by afflictions; 
where temptations are to be resisted 
and difficulties gone through in the dis- 
charge of their duty. Now if the great- 
est pleasures and pains of the present 
life may be overcome and suspended, 
as they manifestly may, by hope and 
fear, and other passions and affections; 
then the evidence of religion, and the 
sense of the consequences of virtue and 
vice, might have been such as entirely 
in all cases to prevail over these afflic- 
tions, difficulties and temptation; pre- 
vail over them so as to render them ab- 
solutely none at all. But the very no- 
tion itself now mentioned of a state of 
discipline and improvement necessarily 
excludes such sensible evidence and 
convictions of religion, and of the con- 
sequences of virtue and vice. Our 
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condition in this world is a school of 
exercise for this temper; and our ig- 
norance, the shallowness of our reason, 
the temptations, difficulties, afflictions 
which we are exposed to, all equally 
contribute to make it so. The general 
observation may be carried on; and 
whoever will attend to the thing will 
plainly see that less sensible evidence, 
with less difficulty in practice, is the 
same as more sensible evidence with 
greater difficulty in practice. There- 
fore difficulties in speculation as much 
come into the notion of a state of dis- 
cipline as difficulties in practice: and 
so the same reason or account is to be 
given of both. 

Let us turn now to the second thesis, 
that this education and discipline ex- 
tends, continuous and progressive, 
through all the stages of life—always a 
process never completed or completing. 
This is another cardinal article in 
Browning's teaching. It is the key- 
note of the “Grammarian’s Funeral,” is 
involved in the vision of “Abt Vogler,” 
is the foremost fact to the Pope: 


Life is probation and the earth no goal 
But starting point of man, 

is the kernel of “Old Pictures at Flor- 
ence,” pervades “Paracelsus,” perplexes 
Cleon, who, having no assurance or 
presumption of immortality, is without 
the key. It was because the Rabbi 
Jochanan Hakkadosh, forgetting that 
life’s significance lay in its incomplete- 
ness, estimated his actions merely in 
relation to their supposed intrinsic 
value, not remembering that their ob- 
ject was to keep him working that God 
might estimate their worth; it was thus 
that he would have died a failure had 
not childhood given him the true key. 
We need not multiply illustrations. It 
is stated most simply and directly in 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” The education of 
youth is the prelude to that of man- 
hood, that of manhood to that of old 
age, old age to that which extends to 
the moment of death, when earthly life, 
having completed its task, the perfect 
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_ cup is in the Potter's hand ready for 
His use. Thus there is no interval; 
what life in youth is to life in manhood, 
and life in manhood to that of old age, 
so that of old age is to the life that 
shall come after death, each life com- 
pleting the former. This is exactly the 
theory of Butler: 

“Our existence is not only successive, 
as it must be of necessity, but one state 
of our life and being is appointed by 
God to be a preparation for another, 
and that to be the means of attaining 
to another succeeding one, infancy to 
childhood and childhood to youth: 
youth to mature age:” and thus he con- 
cludes. “The former part of life is to 
be considered as an important oppor- 
tunity which Nature puts into our 
hands, and which when lost is not to 
be recovered. And our being placed ir 
a state of discipline throughout this life 
for another world is a providential dis- 
position of things exactly of the same 
kind as our being placed in a state of 
discipline during childhood for mature 
age. Our condition in both respects 
uniform and of a piece, and compre- 
hended under one and the same gen- 
eral law of Nature. 

Thus have both Butler and Browning 
drawn the same conclusion from the 
same analogy. 

On the third thesis, or series of 
theses, namely, the existence of a fu- 
ture life, the protraction of individual 
consciousness after death destroys the 
body; and the entry of the soul, after 
it is freed from the shackles of the 
body, on a fuller life, they are entirely 
at one. For illustrations from Brown- 
ing’s poems, which would be endless, 
may be substituted what he wrote to a 
friend not long before he died: 


You know as well as I, that death is 
life, just as our daily, our momentary 
dying body is none the less alive and 
ever recruiting new forces of existence: 
without death there could be no pro- 
longation of that which we call life. 


And we all know with what a trumpet 
note he proclaimed this gospel immor- 
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tally in verse in one of the last poems 
he wrote. Under this heading I will 
merely illustrate from Butler, leaving 
the reader to recall analogies from 
Browning: 


Of Death— 

We cannot argue from the reason of 
the thing that death is the destruction 
of living agents, because we know not 
at all what death is in itself, but only 
some of its effects. So that 
there is nothing more certain than that 
the reason of the thing shows us no 
connection between death and the de- 
struction of living agents. It destroys 
the sensible proof which we had before 
their death of their being possessed of 
living powers, but does not appear to 
afford the least reason to believe that 
they are there, or by that event de- 
prived of them. 


Of Life after Death— 

Suspension of reason, memory, and 
the affections which they excite, is no 
part of the idea of death, nor is im- 
plied in our notion of it. . . . So 
that our posthumous life, whatever 
there may be in it additional to our 
present, yet may not be entirely be- 
ginning anew, but going on. Death 
may in some sort and in some respects 
answer to our birth, which is not a sus- 
pension of the faculties which we had 
before it, or a total change of the state 
of life in which we existed when in the 
womb, but a continuation of both, with 
such and such great alterations. Nay, 
for aught we know of ourselves, of our 
present life and of death, death may 
immediately, in the natural course of 
things, put us into a higher and more 
enlarged state of life, as our birth does: 
a state in which our capacities and 
sphere of perception and of action may 
be much greater than at present. 


Again: 


The constitution of human creatures, 
and indeed of all creatures which come 
under our notice, is such that they are 
capable of naturally becoming quali- 
fied for states of life for which they 
were once wholly unqualified. 
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And so, like Browning, Butler argues 
the progressive education and capabili- 
ties of man. 

Thus—and this leads us to what was 
comprised under (d)—what is now dark 
to us in the scheme of things may some 
day, and under other conditions, become 
clear; in other words, we may see com- 
pleted what we now see only fragmen- 
tarily and in tendency. Butler dis- 
cerns in the scheme of things a tend- 
ency towards a perfect system of 
moral government, and he deduces from 
this the probability of a completion of 
that moral government, the existence, 
in effect. of that of which we here only 
see the principles and beginning. This 
is exactly Browning’s— 


On the earth the broken arcs; in the 
heaven, a perfect round. 


Again, what is “Abt Vogler” but a 
splendid presentation, in figurate ex- 
pression, of Butler’s remarks in Chap- 
ter vii. on the probable harmony of 
God’s vast and complex scheme of life, 
could we view it, not in part, but in to- 
tality? 

But nothing links Browning and But- 
ler more closely than their intense con- 
sciousness and conviction of the tre- 
mendous seriousness of life and the 
importance of seeking as support some 
solution of its enigma. It was this 
which led both of them to realize the 
momentous importance of the Christian 
Revelation. They both felt, though in 
different degrees, how much is involved, 
or may be involved, in its authenticity 
or spuriousness, in its rejection or ac- 
ceptance. Each, satisfied of its divine 
origin, became, therefore, in simple 
honesty its strenuous apologist. Butler 
stood forth as its champion against 
Toland and Collins, Browning against 
Strauss and Renan. But the power, 
and I will add the charm, of the Anal- 
ogy lie quite apart from its relation to 
religious controversy. They lie not in 
what it achieved, but in what it sug- 
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gests and reflects. A relic of extinct 
controversies—with much in it which 
is outworn and effete—it is yet preg- 
nant with instructive, fertilizing, in- 
spiring thought. And this constitutes 
its power. Its charm lies in the fidel- 
ity with which it reflects the character 
of its author, his pathetic earnestness 
as of one pleading for lives in jeopardy, 
his scrupulous candor and honesty, his 
modesty, moderation and truthfulness, 
his piety, his philanthropy—as beguti- 
ful a soul, as beautiful a character, as 
ever expressed itself on earth, is mir- 
rored in these writings. 

Another interesting point of resem- 
blance between Butler and Browning 
may be found in the distinction which 
they draw between the sensuous im- 
pression of ideas and their subsequent 
retention and activity independent of 
bodily organs, and the use to which 
they have applied this as an argument 
for posthumous existence. In “A 
Death in the Desert” Browning de- 
scribes three souls: the soul that acts; 
the soul that knows; and the soul that 
Is. The first two are linked with the 
body, wax, wane and perish with it; 
their use was the use of earth to gather 
all that can be gathered by sensuous 
experience in a sensuous sphere: all this 
passing into essence moulds and makes 
the “man’s self,” the soul that Is—and 
this soul, wholly independent of what 
death can destroy of what is corporeal. 
is immortal. Let us turn to the “An- 
alogy,” chap. I.: 


It is by no means certain that any- 
thing which is dissolved by death is in 
any way necessary to the living being 
in its state of reflection after ideas are 
gained. For though, from our present 
constitution and condition of being, 
our external organs of sense are neces- 
sary for conveying in ideas to our re- 
flecting powers, yet when 
these ideas are brought in we are ca- 
pable of reflecting in the most intense 
degree, and of enjoying the greatest 
pleasure and feeling the greatest pain 
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by means of that reflection, without any 
assistance from our senses, and without 
any at all, that we know of, from that 
body which will be dissolved by death. 
It does not appear, then, that the re- 
lation of this gross body to the refiect- 
ing being is in any degree necessary to 
thinking, to our intellectual enjoyments 
or sufferings; nor, consequently, that 
the dissolution or alienation of the 
former by death will be the destruc- 
tion of those present powers which ren- 
der us capable of this state of reflec- 
tion. 

I fear our scientific friends will not 
think this very satisfactory; but with 
that I am not concerned, nor does it 
seem to have troubled Browning very 
much. 

Again, both Butler and Browning 
have, as was very natural in men who 
were so sincerely anxious to get at 
truth, commented on the inadequacy of 
the only medium man has for com- 
municating his thoughts to others—lan- 
guage. 

“The imperfections,” writes Butler, 


attending the only method by which 
Nature enables and directs us to com- 
municate our thoughts to each other 
are innumerable. Language is, in its 
very nature, inadequate, ambiguous, 
liable to infinite abuse even from negli- 
gence, and so liable to it from design, 
that every man can deceive and betray 
by it. 
Do your best, 
Words have to come: and somehow 
words deflect 
As the best cannon ever rifled will, 


says Prince Hohenstiel, and we all 
know how voluminous a commentary 
on the remark is supplied us by “The 
Ring and the Book.” 

It has been often said that Butler is 
a pessimist; and if that were so, he 
would, of course, stand in absolute con- 
trast to Browning. But Butler was 
no pessimist. He has, it is true, an air 
of constraint and gloom. He has 
nothing of the buoyant confidence of 
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the enthusiast. He seems himself to 
feel no satisfaction even when his ar- 
guments are most convincing and his 
refutation of error most complete. He 
seems to have the embarrassed air of a 
man delivering a message without cre- 
dentials. Of the utter inadequacy of 
such means as he had at his command 
to prove to others the truth of what he 
was himself morally perhaps certain 
of—the truth of Christianity—no man 
was more aware than he. His position 
was, indeed, similar to Browning's 
speaker in “Fears and Scruples”: 


I can simply wish I might refute you, 
Wish my friend would,—by a word, a 
wink,— 
Bid me stop that foolish mouth,—you 
brute you! 
He keeps absent,—why, 
think. 


Of all mysteries this seems to him to 
be the most perplexing, that issues so 
momentous should, if the appeal be made 
to reason, rest on evidence so slight that 
it just and only just, turns the scale in 
favor of the probability of Christianity 
being true. And yet both Butler and 
Browning contend that man has light 
enough given to him to light his path if 
he will only use it. This is beautifully 
put by Butler: 


I cannot 


The constitution of the world and 
God’s natural government over it are 
all mystery, as much as the Christian 
Dispensation, yet under the first He has 


given men all things pertaining to life, 
and under the second all things apper- 
taining to godliness. 


And this is exactly the position of the 
Pope in “The Ring and the Book.” It 
is true also that Butler has painted— 
and few men in darker and more tragic 
colors—the anarchy and chaos which . 
seem to deform the realm of an omnipo- 
tent moral governor. But he was no 
pessimist. He drew exactly the same 
conclusion as Browning: he never 
doubted clouds would break; never 
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dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph: 


The moral government of God is ex- 
ercised by gradually conducting things 
so in the course of His providence that 
every one at length, and upon the 

The Contemporary Review. 


The Last Day. 


whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts; and neither fraud nor violence, 
but truth and right, shall finally pre- 
vail.—Part II. ch. iv. 


If this is not optimism, what is? 
J. Churton Collins. 





THE LAST DAY. 


Only a glim rose-red light shone 
through the sheet-like clouds, and the 
huge floating icebergs hissed and grew 
more compact every hour while the ice 
was forming in the waters, and all 
around the crash and boom of pushing 
ice-floes rent the crags and reverberated 
in the gullies with the roar of thun- 
der. <A few seals peeped up through 
their breathing-holes in the young ice 
now rapidly covering the bay, looking 
for all the world like human beings 
with their long whiskers glinting in 
the frost-rime which rose in a veil of 
mist. Down the precipitous rocks a 
flock of auks flew screeching seawards. 

“Another hour, I reckon,” said the 
whaler to himself aloud. He glanced 
at the skyline, thrust his hands deep 
into his padded fur coat, and resumed 
the contemplation of the forming ice. 

The great glacier at the extremity of 
Cross Bay, on the island of Spitzber- 
gen, fell sheer into the water, rising 
here with straight convex front, there 
in pinnacled serac, some sixty feet 
high, unfolding into the clouds in vast 
serrated fields of ice and snow. At 
the sea margin the caves and chasms 
gleamed with the iridescence of an 
opal. On the opposite side of the 
water, a range of mountain peaks rose 
some two thousand feet out of the sea, 
a glistening mass of glaciated gneiss 
rock-fronts, ravined with snow tongues, 
their jagged crests jutting sharp as nee- 
die-points into the gray floccus clouds 
which clung around them. These ra- 
vines gleamed like polished steel: 


some of them pink with red snow, giv- 
ing the huge precipice, splashed on its 
summits with slate and mica-sheets, the 
character of some Oriental coat of 
mail, striated and crescented with sil- 
ver. 

Peaks, ice, snow, rocks everywhere. 
The whaler looked upwards at, the 
riven crags with their débris of black 
shales, on the fissiparous walls of rock 
falling into the blue of the icebergs 
where the sea lapped and chafed them 
with a hissing noise. A tern, a dove- 
kie, a pair of loons skimmed across 
the bay, otherwise all was desolation. 
Here a steep rock fended into cloud. 
The clamp of winter lay upon the scene 
and seemed to throttle it with awe and 
silence. In the rose-light only the 
coves and crannies, the caves and cor- 
ries scintillated against the frowning 
precipices, while the heavy ice drifting 
down into the bay, accumulating, pil- 
ing, hummocked and rolling upon the 
thin new ice, whistled and boomed with 
ceaseless intonations, sent back re-echo- 
ing through the hills. 

Perhaps only music, music as sound 
not hitherto conceived by man, could 
render the color, the wildness, the su- 
perb design of this hidden bay clad in 
its long winter mantle. In sound pos- 
Sibly the silence of the place might be 
expressed, its solitude, desolation. 
strength and solemnity and the gran- 
deur of those beetling rocks bitten by 
centuries of ice and snow articulate 
with a melody like the harmonies in the 
glacial caves. 
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A thin trail of smoke, hanging like a 
pennon under the white cumuli clouds, 
marked the departure of the last whaler 
pushing her way homewards through 
the descending ice. Outside the bay, 
the pack-ice lay in white unending line, 
like a mirage, yet living with its forms 
and mutations, its moods and seasons, 
and against its front the long rollers 
broke and thundered, crackled and 
hissed, and where the waves cut the ice 
into strange, cavernous shapes it corus- 
eated with blue and greenish tints 
against the foam and spray, while the 
loose blocks danced like marionettes in 
a puppet-show. 

Byven the whales, the great “Right” 
whales of the North, had migrated 
southwards. Spitzbergen, “no-man’s 


land,” was shut up, as it were, for the 
winter. The rose-red light grew softer. 
The clouds crept down over the peaks. 
Within a few hours all would be still, 
frozen with the long Polar night, in 
the chain of pack-ice stretching to the 
Pole, wrapped in the silence of the 


dead. 

The whaler turned slowly from his 
contemplation and passed into the little 
log-hut by the mountain-side. 

Seven months of solitude lay before 
him, some four of them being practi- 
cally without light. There was noth- 
ing in all the world so dark, so solemn, 
so cruel. He knew that for once be- 
fore he had stayed up there, some five 
years ago, after he had lost his wife. 
Now he was without care in the world. 
alone with his nets and his wood-carv- 
ing and a few old illustrated newspa- 
pers that visitors had left behind them 
during the summer season. Never hav- 
ing learnt to read, he was not troubled 
with imagination. No sense of fear 
troubled him, but he knew from expe- 
rience what those lonely months of 
vigil meant both to the mind and body. 

Within a few hours of the coming of 
the darkness the sense of time van- 
ished. He would not have a clock 
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with him this winter—the marking of 
the slow hours had unnerved him be- 
fore, and after the first month he had 
ceased to wind the clock up. Perhaps 
the first few days were the hardest to 
bear—after that the mind seemed to 
grow dulled. One entered into the 
spirit of the darkness with the silence. 
Very soon one gave up speaking to one- 
self aloud, shouting, singing or whis- 
tling—such artificial sound jarred upon 
the nerves and sounded utterly trivial. 
During those months he had never 
laughed or smiled, or, after the first few 
days, uttered any sound whatever. It 
was better so he has found. A man 
finds companionship in silence. Some- 
times the mind wanders vaguely back- 
wards, and episodes of his boyhood 
flitted across it, but he had never given 
way to such weaknesses; once only had 
he broken down and wept when a 
young blue-fox, that he had caught and 
reared and tendered with the care of a 
mother, had died; then, for a moment, 
the sight of the dead creature unstrung 
him utterly. 

But there was an endless consolation 
in the warmth and smoke of the stove. 
He could sit upon his wooden bench 
with his back and head leaning against 
it, and listen to the howling of the bliz- 
zards across the bay. There were days 
and nights when it was certain death to 
venture outside the door. Then there 
would come a calm of strange and infi- 
nite beauty, and at such times the stars 
pierced through the banks of clouds. 
and there were mock suns, mock moons. 
mock shapes, and the lights that the 
whalers called the “dead men’s dances.” 
He would gaze by the bour at these 
illuminances, now shooting up like rock- 
ets across the sky, at times hanging 
with long pendent streamers, at oth- 
ers crossing and recrossing, skimming 
across the sky as if on giant skis, ever 
changing, locking and _ interlocking, 
coiling and uncoiling like twining 
pythons, now linked in plaited design. 
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now in long streaks stayed as a chess- 
board, dissolving and revolving, assum- 
ing all kinds of earthly forms and pres- 
entations to disappear as suddenly as 
they arose. 

At times they resembled spectral bat- 
tlefields of squibs and sperm-whales, 
sharks and writhing tentacles of huge 
sea-monsters illuminant in the death- 
grapple of agony; then they would 
change, as it were, into a playground 
of phosphorescent skeletons, bright as 
the illuminations in the hot seas. 
These were great occasions; and he 
found keener solace in them than in the 
plangent pipe of the Arctic birds in 
their hollows, or even in the howling 
of a stray ice-bear. With time, too, 
the frozen world seemed to have a 
voice, a tone like music. To speak 
oneself would have been a desecration. 
As time went on, he would feel the 
pulse of it. He would listen to the 
aching silence around him, or dwell 
speculatively upon the frozen carpet 
leading northwards to the magic Pole. 
While he was about, mending his nets, 
chopping wood, carving, cooking, he 
felt no sense of time. Even the soli- 
tude of his life, the silence, the desola- 
tion, gradually lost the strain of mo- 
notony. To be sure, he was not a 
prisoner; he could go out when the 
blizzards were not blowing; he was his 
own master, a man alone with primi- 
tive Nature. After a while it was 
sound rather that disturbed him, and 
for that reason, to avoid the clinking of 
his knife and fork, he ate his food 


with his fingers. 
The English Review. 
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When the whaler had shut the door, 
he threw off his fur coat, and sat down, 
close to the stove, with his hands 
folded upon his knees. He sat there a 
long time, immovable, as if lost in rev- 
erie, yet he was not thinking, only seek- 
ing to attune himself to the reality of 
the life that lay before him. From 
time to time he passed his fingers pen- 
sively through his gray, grizzled beard, 
otherwise he gave no sign of emotion. 
“A man might do worse for himself,” 
he kept saying inwardly; “a man might 
do worse.” 

The enveloping darkness grew deeper 
and deeper upon the bay, enshrouding 
all things in its winter pall. Quietly, 
thickly, the snowflakes fell. Softly the 
rose-red light melted into the long Po- 
lar night. The waters churned against 
the ice no longer, frozen now in solid 
pack. Only the ice-blink glimmered 
faintly in refraction. A _ guillemot 
shrieked. 

The whaler looked up, a great yearn- 
ing burning in his eyes. 

He moved to the loor, opened it and 
looked out. Outside it was pitch 
black. 

Slowly he shut and bolted the door, 
lit the hanging oil-lamp, and sat down 
again before the stove. 

Then, with great deliberation, he 
pulled out and stopped his battered 


‘pipe, which was to be his solitary com- 


panion during the long dark months un- 
til the return of the boats next year, 
and blew thick clouds of smoke. 
It was the last day. 
Dennis Ames. 





COUNTRY INNS. 


"(The peculiar excellence of English 
inns was at one time the admiration of 
all foreigners who visited our shores, 
and according to Lord Macaulay it was 
an admiration which was thoroughly 


well deserved. Nor, if we judge from 
contemporary literature, do they seem 
to have forfeited their title to it, down 
to at least the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when the introduction of a new 
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mode of travelling rendered inevitable 
a corresponding change in the accom- 
modation provided for travellers. But 
the letters on this subject which have 
recently appeared in the columns of 
“The Times” seem rather too severe on 
the modern innkeeper, and to indicate 
in some respects that the writers do not 
sufficiently discriminate between what 
we commonly call an inn and what is 
generally known as a public-house. No 
doubt they are divided from each other 
by a very narrow line. And under the 
influence of changes above referred to, 
they have to some extent changed 
places. Inns have shrunk into public- 
houses; public-houses have grown into 
inns; and until we know exactly against 
what kind of houses of public entertain- 
ment the indictment is directed, we are 
not of course in a position to estimate 
its justice. 

It is only quite recently, and then 
only in a few favored districts, that the 
demand has arisen in any of our Eng- 
lish villages for a class of entertain- 
ment superior to what the village pub- 
lic was capable of supplying. To this 
day, at any great distance from Lon- 
don, except perhaps in the home coun- 
ties, the landlord of the “Dog and 
Pheasant” or the “Scythe and Shears” 
would not know what to make of the 
motoring tourist expecting to find 
within his walls the comforts of a gen- 
uine inn. He has not been used to 
such visitors, and it will be some time 
before he begins to expect them or to 
provide for them, if he ever does. In 
those villages which lie upon the turn- 
pike roads he may acquire this expe- 
rience rather sooner, but elsewhere 
such foresight must not be expected 
from him. He cannot be charged 
with negligence or churlishness because 
he does not satisfy a class of customers 
for whom his establishment was never 
intended. 

But I fear it is quite true that the 
class of country inns which Dickens 
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was so fond of describing—partly per- 
haps for the studies of character which 
they afforded—such as the “Saracen’s 
Head” at Towcester, where everything 
looked “as it always does look in every 
decent English inn, as if the traveller 
had been expected and their comforts 
provided for days beforehand,’—I fear 
that inns of this description are no 
longer what they were; and the reason 
lies upon the surface. The supply de- 
pends on the demand. The inn de- 
pended on “the road,” and when the 
road was in its glory the country inn 
flourished in great prosperity. Through 
all the smaller country towns there 
was a perpetual stream of traffic. 
Coach followed coach, chaise followed 
chaise: “Horses on!” was the constant 
cry as carriage after carriage drove up 
to the inn door, and the postboy dis- 
mounted to make room for a fresh pair, 
which in a few minutes came trotting 
down the yard with the ostler. Some- 
times a great man rolled up with his 
carriage and four, and this constant 
supply of good business made it worth 
the landlord’s while to keep a good 
house and have everything comfortable 
for such guests as should desire to 
break their journey for the night, or to 
alight and refresh themselves before 
proceeding with it. 

If you wished to dine or lunch, you 
were shown into a neat parlor looking 
out upon a pretty garden, and served 
with such a cold round of beef, or such 
a roast fowl, and apple-tart, as you may 
look for in vain in any London restau- 
rant at the present day. And this kind 
of accommodation was not the excep- 
tion, but the rule—not confined to the 
principal inns in the county towns, but 
to be met with in most of the little mar- 
ket towns or even large villages where 
sixty years ago old customs and tradi- 
tions still lingered. I remember that 
when I was at college such inns were to 
be found at distances varying from 
seven or eight to fifteen miles from Ox- 
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ford; and that these were not in any 
way dependent on University men for 
their support I am quite certain, for 
the habit of taking long rides into the 
country and dining at such places was 
unknown to the great majority of un- 
dergraduates in my time, and was lim- 
ited, as far as I know, to the small set 
of men with whom I most consorted. 
A late dignitary of the Church, the 
Dean of ——, was one of us who en- 
joyed these little excursions, I think, 
more than any of the party. Some- 
times we rode to Wychwood Forest 
and dined in the garden of the little 
inn at Witney, where we were generally 
able to get fish, and always excellent 
cutlets, and gooseberry and currant 
tarts. And this was twelve miles from 
Oxford. Such visits as ours could only 
have been very few and far between. 
Once, I remember, we rode to Chal- 
grove Field, where Hampden was killed, 
and dined at the little town of Wat- 
lington, about the same distance from 
Oxford as Witney, and here found 
equally good accommodation, though, 
of course, we were wholly unexpected. 
I wonder whether any of these old inns 
still exist. Some, I believe, are still 
patronized by the local aristocracy, who 
use them for balls and such like county 
festivities. But the old traffic which 
formerly kept them alive, and which 
must have been gradually subsiding 
at the time I refer to, has probably de- 
parted. Perhaps they still keep up a 
farmers’ ordinary on market day—a 
relic of their former prosperity to which 
they still cling. Or possibly the mag- 
istrates may hold their meetings there. 
But the old coaching and posting days 
—the sound of the horn and the crack 
of the whip—have long been things of 
the past. 

Besides the regular business of the 
road, as above mentioned, there would 
be the frequent order for post-horses 
from the neighboring hall or parsonage, 
whose occupiers either had no carriage- 
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horses of their own, or did not care to 
use them for a long drive at night to 
a dinner-party ten miles off. Often, 
too, the squire or the baronet, if going 
to London, would send for post-horses 
to take him the first stage, so that it is 
easy to see that the country inn in those 
days, in the hands of a man who un- 
derstood his business, might be a thriv- 
ing concern. 

But the country inn of which I have 
the fondest recollection is the old road- 
side inn, still to be found, I daresay, in 
secluded situations, but no longer re- 
quired in many places where it once 
formed a picturesque feature of the 
road. This is the style of inn which 
Dickens loved to celebrate and Morland 
to paint. Who does not know the inn 
where Smike and Nicholas put up on 
the Portsmouth Road, and where they 
shared the beefsteak-pudding with Mr. 
Vincent Crummles? Who does not 
know the “strange old place, built of a 
kind of shingle, inlaid as it were with 
cross-beams with gable-topped windows 
projecting completely over the path,” 
where Tom Smart, after crossing Marl- 
borough Downs, had his six tumblers of 
punch? Who does not know the inn- 
kitchen described by Washington Irv- 
ing, a description often given by others, 
but specially interesting as coming from 
an American to whom England was 
still comparatively strange? 

But the ideal roadside inn which I 
have in my eye at this moment is not 
exactly like any of the above. It shall 
stand back from the road, from which 
it is divided by a broad margin of turf. 
In front is a large oak, whose ancient 
branches, stretching towards the road 
on one side and nearly touching the 
casement windows on the other, afford 
a pleasant shade to the sleepy waggoner 
lying on the bench underneath it. On 
one side a gate opens into the stable- 
yard, beyond which you get a glimpse 
of hay- and corn-ricks, showing that the 
host is a small farmer as well as an 
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innkeeper. On the other side lies the 
kitchen-garden, where the scarlet-run- 
ners just show over the top of the 
hedge. It is a still bright day in Sep- 
tember, and there is a warm, drowsy 
air over the whole place—such as we 
often experience in that pleasant 
month. At the back of the house is a 
large wood, where the farmer, if you 
‘like, can give you a day’s rabbit-shoot- 
ing. Drawn up on one side, just off the 
road, is the wagon belonging to the 
man under the tree. The horses have 
been taken out, and will perhaps not 
be put in again until the cool of the 
evening. For it is no harvest-wagon 
that we see here. It is the wagon, 
which comes down from London and 
carries all the heavy goods which are 
now taken by luggage-train, as well as 
some passengers who like a cheap con- 
veyance. On its return journey it will 
roll into the London inn-yard like the 
Yorkshire wagon in Hogarth’s picture, 
but not, we hope, carrying with it the 
same probable victim to London prof- 
ligacy. I remember the wagon, and 
have sent goods into the country by it 
less than sixty years ago. 

In such a wagon did Little Nell travel 
from the country inn where the old 
schoolmaster found her a lodging, the 
description being given in Dickens's 
very best style:— 


What a soothing, luxurious, drowsy 
way of travelling, to lie inside that 
slowly-moving mountain, listening to 
the tinkling of the horses’ bells, the oc- 
casional smacking of the carter’s whip, 
the smooth. rolling of the great broad 
wheels, the rattle of the harness, the 
cheery good-nights of passing travellers 
jogging past on little short-stepped 
horses—all made pleasantly indistinct 
by the thick awning, which seemed 
made for lazy listening under, till one 
fell asleep! The very going to sleep, 
still with an indistinct idea, as the head 
jogged to and fro upon the pillow, of 
moving onward, with no trouble or 
fatigue, and hearing all these sounds 
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like dreamy music, lulling to the senses 
—and the slow waking up and finding 
oneself staring out through the breezy 
curtain half opened in the front, far up 
into the cold bright sky with its count- 
less stars, and downwards at the driv- 
er’s lantern, dancing on like its name- 
sake Jack o’ the Swamps and Marshes, 
and sideways at the dark grim trees, 
and forwards at the long bare road ris- 
ing up, up, up, until it stopped ab- 
ruptly at a sharp high ridge, as if there 
were no more road and all beyond was 
sky—and stopping at the inn to bait, 
and being helped out, and going into a 
room with fire and candles, and wink- 
ing very much, and being agreeably re- 
minded that the night was cold, and 
anxious for very comfort’s sake to think 
it colder than it was! What a deli- 
cious journey was that journey in the 
waggon! 


But now what will the interior of the 
“Acorn” do for us? We may count on 
precisely the same fare as awaited 
Coningsby in the forest inn, when he 
first met Sidonia—the hissing bacon and 
eggs, “looking like tufts of primroses”’; 
brought in, likewise, by a very pretty 
girl, neat and trim and trig as any 
Phyllis of them all: Where are they 
all now: the honest old farmer, with his 
red face; the son coming up with his 
gun over his shoulder; his pretty sister 
wishing you a smiling good-bye at the 
door? 

The “Acorn,” I believe, has ceased to 
be an inn; and the wagon—once a great 
support of these roadside inns—has long 
since performed its last journey. With 
the disappearance of both we lose a 
most picturesque feature of English 
rural life. And we should think that 
many of Dickens's inns must have fol- 
lowed suit—the “Dragon” in “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” and the “Maypole” in 
“Barnaby Rudge.” 

As these old country inns gradually 
lost their customers—the farmer stop- 
ping for his glass of ale on his return 
from market, the wagon slowly creak- 
ing up to the yard with all the news of 
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London, the country gentleman on his 
way to Parliament, the judge on his 
way from one circuit-town to another; 
all calling for “horses on’”—they lost, 
of course, at the same time, much of 
their old quality, and sunk, as I have al- 
ready said, to a lower level. But such 
was not the fate of them all. 

Some intelligent landlords, under- 
standing the times, as soon as the rage 
for country lodgings began to make it- 
self felt, saw that what they had lost 
in one way they might partially regain 
in another. Londoners, and other city 
residents, who, instead of going to the 
seaside or abroad, elected to spend their 
holiday in some pretty English county, 
would want accommodation. Farm- 
house lodgings were soon at a premium, 
and country inns found a new class of 
customers, who, if not quite so profit- 
able as the old, kept the business alive. 
More bedrooms were provided by add- 
ing on a new wing; ground was made 
for croquet or lawn-tennis. A good 
cook was engaged, and now many a 
small town in the home counties has a 
well-equipped hotel, or “hottle” as Meg 
Dods would have called it in her indig- 
nant contempt; and the old sign still 
swings over the door or from the ad- 
joining elm. It cannot be to inns of 
this description that the complainants 
refer. The host or hostess is all civil- 
ity. You can have tea if you choose, 
or wait for a late dinner at seven 
o'clock. For Little Pedlington has its 
table. @héte. 

I am speaking from personal expe- 
rience, and I know that many ladies re- 
sort to these old country inns, and al- 
ways speak of them as most comfort- 
able. Their character, no doubt, is 
completely changed. The stable-yard 
is filled with bicycles instead of horses. 
The old-fashioned landlord or landlady 
is now the manager or manageress. 
Mrs. Lupin of the “Dragon,” Mrs. 
Macandlish of the “Gordon Arms,” 
Mrs. Margaret Dodds, Tom Smart's 
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widow, Mackitchinson of “The Hawes,” 
are now no more. That air of snug- 
ness which pervaded the rea] old coun- 
try inn sixty years ago has given place 
to a smartness which some of us may 
think a bad exchange. The homeliness 
of the old inn seems somehow to have 
vanished. But as far as the actual ac- 
commodation, beds, dinners, and so 
forth, is concerned, in nine out of ten of 
such inns there is nothing to be de- 
sired. The landlords who “came out to 
welcome Major Dobbin with smiles and 
bows” as he drove through Kent, or 
Mr. Pickwick as he passed through 
Northamptonshire, may now, I fear, be 
looked for in vain. But for meat and 
drink, bed and board, the traveller may 
rely on being supplied just as well un- 
der the new régime as under the old. I 
could mention half a dozen such houses 
in the home counties which answer to 
the above description. With the ro- 
mance of the road, the romance of the 
roadside inn, which was always sug- 
gestive of one knew not what myste- 
rious adventures, has taken wings as 
well. But to the non-sentimental trav- 
eller such inns, where they still survive, 
will afford all that his unpoetic nature 
wants. 

If all inns in the country are to be 
classed as country inns, the great old 
inns which flourished in the county 
towns in the palmy days of mail- 
coaches and post-boys must not be over- 
looked. Mr. Martin was privileged to 
see the ghosts of the former which car- 
ried the dead letters, and the last post- 
boy of the old breed has ridden off 
with the last pair of donkeys to take 
his pleasure, as Sam Weller said, in 
another world. Many of these pro- 
vincial hotels have been completely 
swept away. Many have sorely de- 
generated from their former dignity, 
their places being usurped by the new 
station hotel, ready to accommodate 
passengers who alight from the train, 
as the others were to receive those who 
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arrived by road. I think the traveller 
who drives up to the principal hotel in 
many a large county town is more 
likely to be disappointed than one who 
puts up at an inn of humbler preten- 
sions in a smaller town or village. I 
heard of a traveller arriving very late 
at night at what had once been a fa- 
mous hotel in a midland county town, 
and upon inquiring what he could have 
for supper found that there was noth- 
ing in the house except a little pastry 
in the kitchen cupboard. “Ev a poof” 
(Have a puff), said mine host to the 
disconsolate guest, who, it is needless to 
say, went fasting to bed. I can re 
member that same hotel when the yard 
was crowded with private carriages, 
when in almost every sitting-room 
lunch was being served, when coaches 
and chariots were changing horses out- 
side every hour of the day, and when 
the portly landlord stood at the door re- 
joicing, with a smile and a joke for 
every well-known customer, whether 
parson, squire, or yeoman. Alas! alas! 
how can I persuade myself to look with 
complacency on the march of civiliza- 
tion which has robbed us of such things 
as these! 

But I don’t think the correspondents 
of “The Times,” for whose edification 
this article is written, were referring 
to inns of this description, and I shall 
therefore say little more about them. 
Many of them are now turned into fac- 
tories, or some huge modern “store.” 
To what base uses may we come!—and 
only to think of them makes me sym- 
pathize deeply with “The Northern 
Farmer” when he thought of the steam 
plough 
Huzzing and muzzing the blessed fealds 
Wi’ the devil’s own team. 

That modern improvements have 
taken much of its old life out of rural 
England, both in town or country, will 
hardly be denied, and I doubt if the 
motorist or the week-ender will do 
much to restore it. 
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Of Scottish country inns I have no 
personal experience. What I know of 
them is derived from books, and chiefly 
from the Waverley Novels. Scott 
makes Mr. Pleydell say in “Guy Man- 
nering”: “Yes, I have dined—that is 
to say, as people dine at a Scotch inn,” 
and that, says Colonel Mannering, “is 
indifferently enough.” But this does 
not accord with his own descriptions of 
Scotch country inns. I have already 
mentioned the “Gordon Arms” at Kip- 
pletringan, the “Mowbray Arms” at St. 
Ronan’s ané I may add to these “The 
Hawes,” where the Antiquary and 
Lovel had “a snack,” at any one of 
which we should have thought that 
even an epicure like Mr. Pleydell would 
have found very palatable viands. But 
I must not venture on ground I have 
not personally explored, and as it is 
chiefly with a particular class of Eng- 
lish inns that I had to deal in answer- 
ing “The Times” correspondents, I need 
no excuse for keeping south of the 
Tweed—I might say the Trent. 

It is needless to add that some of 
Dickens’s sketches owe a good deal to 
the writer’s imagination. I should 
doubt, for instance, whether any “small 
Wiltshire village” ever boasted such a 
house as the “Blue Dragon” in “Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” The solitary inn on a 
bye-road where Esther Summerson 
stopped on her journey with Mr. Bucket 
would likewise, I should say, be an ex- 
ception to the general run of such es- 
tablishments. But these are trifles in 
themselves. They only serve to show 
what a deep impression Dickens's own 
experience of country inns had made 
upon his mind. His two most natural 
descriptions are the “Leather Bottle,” 
where Mr. Tupman was discovered af- 
ter he had taken his leave of the world, 
and the inn on the Portsmouth Road al- 
ready mentioned. Dickens has evi- 
dently taken his ease in his inn so of- 
ten as to have conceived quite an affec- 
tion for such places, so that when he 
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had to describe one in fiction he could 
not always restrain his imagination 
from adding a little color. But the 
“Leather Bottle” is not idealized at all, 
and the landlord on the way to Ports- 
mouth who stood looking down the dark 
road with an “assumption of great in- 
difference,” is a figure that we must all 
of us recognize who have ever explored 
the countryside on foot. 

To return for a moment to the more 
important class of inns which we have 
only just glanced at, we see that Dick- 
ens had a good word for all of them, ex- 
cepting, of course, the notorious “Great 
White Horse” of Ipswich. But if the 
inn at Berkley Heath is a fair sample 
of the entertainment afforded by the old 
coaching and posting inns, travellers in 
those days must have fared more lux- 
uriously than they do now. Few coun- 
try innkeepers nowadays would think 
it worth their while to stock their cel- 
lars with choice Madeira. 

In order to avail ourselves of the ac- 
commodation which is still to be found 
in country inns we must know where to 
look for them. No one but a Cockney, 
I should think, would go headlong into 
a remote country village and expect as 
a matter of course to be received at the 
public-house as he would be at the mod- 
ernized inns which are now prepared 
for the reception of tourists and motor- 
ists. Many of the complaints against 
country inns are due to ignorance of 
English rural life beyond the few coun- 
ties which have become familiarized 
with the new order of things. In fact, 
there are many English counties where 
the word “inn” is almost a misnomer, if 
our primary idea of an inn is a house 
intended for the accommodation of trav- 
ellers. To these villages which lie off 
the main road no travellers ever come. 
Boniface is satisfied with the custom 
of his own neighbors. In many parts 
of England the public-house is little 
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changed from what it was a hundred 
years ago. In the village of Raveloe in 
“Silas Marner,” we have what may still 
be seen in almost any small village in 
the Midlands or northern counties. The 
demand for five o’clock tea, with cake 
and fruit and thin bread and butter, 
which are now produced at five min- 
utes’ notice in Kent, Surrey, and Sus- 
sex, would have struck Mr. Snell of 
the “Rainbow” “all of a heap like,” and 
so it would many an honest publican 
beyond the charmed circle I have 
named. 

The old country inns, such as still 
survive, which depended entirely on the 
coaching and posting business, and, ly- 
ing out of the region of the picturesque, 
have not benefited by the modern class 
of tourists in search of it, are the most 
to be pitied, as is the traveller who en- 
ters within their gates. I could name 
many of this description, which would 
fully justify the complaints appearing 
in “The Times.” The hotel already 
mentioned, which had nothing but a 
jam tart to offer to the belated trav- 
eller, is the type of many others. But 
it is no use looking for water in-a dry 
land. If necessity compels us to visit 
places on which progress has laid its 
blighting hand, we must not blame the 
unfortunate traders who have suffered 
by it. The decayed country inn is a 
sight to fill us with compassion, not 
with wrath; and if it recalls to one’s 
mind such pictures as I have here 
drawn of the “Acorn,” we may walk 
away under the influence of a gentle 
melancholy, which will last perhaps 
till we reach the railway station, when 
it will probably give way to a much 
sterner feeling, akin to that of the 
northern farmer. Many of these old 
houses, however, are picturesque in 
their ruin, and are still attractive to 
the painter, if they vex the soul of the 


tripper. 
T. E. Kebbel. 
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There is a curious fascination about 
islands, the bridges with which Nature 
has dotted the face of the waters. 
Even if we do not contemplate them 
from the sternly scientific standpoint of 
the evolutionist, tracing, as in Dr. Wal- 
lace’s alluring books on the Malay re- 
gion, their influence on the fauna and 
flora which they keep apart from those 
of the mainland, they are sufficiently 
attractive to the traveller, and in partic- 
ular to the fishermen and naturalist, for 
whose interests they provide so gen- 
erously. Even thickly populated islands, 
which have been inhabitated since 
the dawn of story, have a distinctive 
atmosphere that underlies them in the 
diaries of our travels. Sicily with its 
vineyards, Capri with its grotto, Ceylon 
with its palms and spices, Tasmania 
with its mountains and rivers, all hold 
their place in the sunny memories of 
world-wandering and, owing no doubt 
to the peculiar character of their scen- 
ery and their inhabitants, are as a rule 
recalled with less effort than neighbor- 
ing scenes across the straits. 

My own memories hewever are con- 
cerned rather with a number of smaller 
islands, some of them mere rocks in 
the ocean, on which unforgettable fish- 
ing holidays have been passed in con- 
genial company. There was the Ilheo 
de Cima, a barren-looking rock as seen 
from the deck of the Briton two hours 
before she anchored off Funchal, but a 
most hospitable retreat when some 
weeks later three of us, with a small 
following of Portuguese _ servants, 
camped on its beaches with the spray 
of the Atlantic flecking the tents and 
fish in plenty to be caught from its 
door. Then again there was Useppa 
Island, down in the mangrove swamps 
of Florida, the haunt of egrets and 
mocking-birds, of gorgeous butterflies 
and crawling snakes, but, more partic- 
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ularly, the headquarters of those who 
angle for the leaping tarpon in the fa- 
mous Pass of Boca Grande. a_ back- 
water of the Gulf of Mexico. Here 
were no invigorating breezes, 
but the great peace of the land of fruit 
and flowers, where in the intervals of 
giving battle to gigantic herrings, each 
of them a few inches better than any 
guardsman, a man could drone away 
his days, far from the trouble of ants, 
far from ambition and strife and all the 
rough and tumble that make life worth 
living. 

Not unlike Useppa, though planted 
out in the open rollers of the Pacific, 
was Santa Catalina, with its single 
town of Avalon, a beautiful spot in a 
country noted for its fairness. Califor- 
nia has its guide-book attractions of 
lake and canyon and sierra, but that 
blest isle, with its calm bays and its 
cloudless skies, is one of its most 
precious gems. An Englishman owned 
it once, they say, and sold it for a sad- 
dle-horse. Well, it is not the first king- 
dom to be offered for a horse, but he 
might have made a better bargain. 

Another island, smallest of all on 
which I camped, lies out in the gleam- 
ing Sea of Marmora, in view of the 
Princes’ Islands and the distant mina- 
rets of white Stamboul. Here indeed 
there was no room to tent, so rocky are’ 
its shores; so we simply pulled the tar- 
paulins over the boats and slept on the 
beach. Jackdaws and hoopoes were 
the only other occupants, and these 
were sure to call us at the break of 
day, in good time for the morning fish- 
ing. 

None of these islands were of river 
birth, but I have at last made my mov- 
ing home on one, in some respects the 
most isolated of them all, since no ves- 
sel other than some dilapidated river 
steamer towing a scow passes its lonely 
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shores. Its name is Sangaree, and it 
lies nine miles up the Mira River, on 
the east coast to Capt Breton, so that 
it is an island within an island. Not 
always was Sangaree—the name is of 
French origin, and is variously traced 
to sang gris, from the aspect of its fore- 
shore at sunset, or to @ son gré, in allu- 
sion to the affection in which it was 
once held by the recluse who owned it 
—so deserted as it is to-day, when its 
jinn accommodates only an occasional 
angler or a week-end tourist from 
Louisburg or Sydney. . There are the 
remains of a French occupation; and 
the neighboring island, which has been 
united to it by a causeway, is known to 
this day as Dragon, and was once oc- 
cupied by a company of British 
dragoons in hot pursuit of French refu- 
gees. Perhaps, however, the most pa- 
thetic of the many interesting relics 
discovered on the island by Louis 
Petrie, its present owner, was a skele- 
ton of an officer of the 42nd, who, with 
his uniform, crumbled to dust at the 
touch of the spade, his buttons alone 
surviving and being preserved in the 
museum at Halifax. 

Indeed, Sangaree is no longer an is- 
land save in name, for it has, for con- 
venience of communication with the 
nearest post office, been joined to the 
mainland by an artificial dyke. Yet 
even this link with the other shore is 
powerless to affect its isolation, for this 
is one of Canada’s thinly populated re- 
gions, and the farms lie miles apart, 
their Gaelic owners being curiously re- 
luctant to leave their own sparse acres, 
and keeping themselves to themselves 
until the need of food takes them to the 
nearest store or the craving for spir- 
itual consolation moves them to tramp 
on the Sabbath morning down to the lit- 
tle white church beside the river. 
Many of them are of the Church of 
Rome, and for these there is a service 
only on every fourth Sunday, for the 
old priest has to journey all the way 
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from Louisburg over twelve miles of 
road that would lame any horse broken 
under gentler conditions. 

It must be confessed that the per- 
sonal interest of Sangaree Island is 
largely negative. It is not unattrac- 
tive, but, on the other hand, its beauty 
is too quiet to make it remarkable 
among my island friends. Of bird life 
it has sufficient abundance, not without 
variety, to keep a field naturalist on the 
alert; but its feathered residents are 
few, being confined to small birds like 
canaries, which nest in the underwood, 
and to the snipes that lay their eggs 
along its beaches just above high-water 
mark, while the visitors are mainly 
herons and kingfishers. Their harvest 
cannot be a very rich one, for save in 
the spring, when the sea-trout linger in 
its bays before heading for the brooks 
above, its shallows harbor nothing 
greater than minnows, of which 
myriads break the surface of an even- 
ing. In insect life it is agreeably defi- 
cient. Mosquitoes are few and unen- 
terprising, and of blackflies and midges 
there seem to be even less, a boon for 
which anyone fresh from the _ back- 
woods cannot be sufficiently grateful. 
The most conspicuous insects are the 
grasshoppers, which in every variety of 
size and hue—great green fellows and 
more fragile individuals, both red and 
brown—skip among the grass blades. 

It is a curiously fruitful island, and 
wild strawberries, raspberries, and 
gooseberries abound on every slope 
reached by the morning sun, so that a 
little care would make of it a veritable 
market garden. In short, here is a 
typical island set in tidal water. Twice 
daily the Atlantic sends its vigorous 
flood sweeping past its low shores, the 
color of the river changing with the 
coming and going of the salt. Itis the 
tidal action no doubt which is wholly 
responsible for a curious phenomenon of 
two different temperatures on either 
side of a narrow spit of sand, of which 
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I have made a favorite bathing-place. 
The body is an unreliable themom- 
eter, and I have no more accurate in- 
strument with me; but there must, with 
the incoming tide, be a difference of 
several degrees off these two beaches, 
though they are not more than ten feet 
apart. 

Here, then, is the lonely life. No 
enthusiastic crowd of fishermen meet 
daily at the table to discuss to-day’s 
catch or the promise of to-morrow. 
No stately liners pass and repass the 
window, as they did during our brief 
occupation of Madeira’s _ satellite. 
There is no communication by electric 
wire, and no post unless I choose tu 
fetch it from the old bridge, more than 
two miles distant by water. Yet this 
makes a pleasant headquarters for the 
ocean-fishing in Mira Bay, and as soon 
as the big tunas come in hot pursuit of 
the herring I can rely on the launch 
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coming for me to the ricketty wharf. 
Meanwhile let the great world go its 
own way. For a little space this lonely 
island will suffice. I can listen to the 
soft west wind singing in the birches, 
or watch its vain efforts to move the 
heavy firs that tower darkly over whis- 
pering reeds. If I myself may not al- 
ways fish, there is a lazy satisfaction in 
watching the meals of yon gaunt heron 
or the disappointment of the black-and- 
white kingfisher which hovers over the 
shallows and plunges, a moment too 
late, on some minnow that has dashed 
for safety under a rock. On such an 
island a man might easily forget alike 
his troubles and his duties, and become 
even as the deep-rooted trees; but in a 
little while I shall turn my back on its 
sweet solitude and hie me back to the 
turmoil of cities, amid which it will 
survive only as a peaceful memory. 
F. G. Aflalo. 





MAIL-BAGS. 


11.— THE PoRT’s. 
Hubert Valentine, Esq., 
119, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
Dear Sir,—We have in course of prep- 
aration an anthology of English Mas- 
terpieces of Verse, which will be pub- 
lished in fortnightly numbers at the 


popular price of 7d. net, and by means — 


ef lavish advertising will reach the 
home of every peer and peasant in the 
U.K. This collection will contain gems 
from the pen of such well-known writ- 
ers as Messrs. Austin, Browning, Byron, 
Fragson, Longfellow, Milton, Pdlissier, 
Shelley, Sims, ete., etc., and we shall 
be happy to include your name in the 
list of authors if you will kindly fill in 
the enclosed form and return same with 
your cheque for ten guineas. 
Yours faithfully, 
The Absolute Limit 
Publishing Co 


N.B.—This offer is open oniy until 
the end of the month. Take it now! 


(Answer: Mr. Valentine feels himself 
unworthy of the honor. He suggests 
that application should be made to his 
fellow-craftsman, Mr. Wilkie Bard.) 


Dear Mr. Valentine,—I quit? went 
into raptures over your charming Songs 
of the East when I came across the 
poems yesterday at my _ bookseller’s. 
Really, I was almost tempted to buy a 
copy. What a great poet you are! I 
think people ought to know more about 
you, so I want you to come and give a 
recitation to us at my Penny Reading 
on Saturday evening. Docome! It is 
quite easy to get here—you only have 
to change at York and at Morton 
Peveril, and then a motor-bus runs you 
from Haddon Bridge to within two 
miles of the rectory. 
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I think something light and amusing 
would be best for the recitation—our 
people always like that kind of thing, 
and I am sure you could be really 
funny if you liked to. 
Yours very truly, 

Henrietta McMullen. 


(Answer: Mr. Valentine regrets that 
he is confined to the house with a se- 
vere attack of melancholia.) 


Dear Mr. Valentine,—I wept all night 
over your beautiful Songs of the East! 
Oh, how exquisitely you express your 
thoughts! What a lovely mind you 
must have! My poor little manuscript 
—Buttercups and Daisies is the title— 
seems so paltry in comparison! Will 
you help me with it and put in some of 
those delightful little touches of yours? 
I am sure you could transform it ut- 
terly! Iam at home to-morrow even- 
ing and the evening after! Let me 
know what time will be convenient! I 
am longing to have your help! Will 
you use your great influence to place it 
for me? 

Your very sincere admirer, 
Lavinia Brown, 


(Answer: Mr. Valentine regrets that 
he is confined to the house with a se- 
vere attack of writer’s cramp.) 

Punch. 
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Sir,—Should like to have your name 
in my autograph collection. Please 
send six specimens by return, in ready 
addressed envelope, and oblige, 
Yours, etc., 

Sam Snelling. 


(Answer: Mr. Valentine has pleasure 


in enclosing six typewritten auto- 


graphs.) 


Dear Sir,—Hearing you've been writ- 
ing some songs of the East, I beg to say 
that if you want real snappy accomps. 
for them, yours truly is the man. I 
expect you know I turned out the big 
panto. successes, “Won't you be my Goo- 
Goo-Goo?” and “Harriet aren’t you Mar- 
ried Yet?” and in fact anything with 
my name to it has got the op. ses. with 
the managers. On the Oriental lay 
I’m just dead nuts, and if you do cos- 
ter songs as well I can make your forch. 
Terms mod. and satisfaksh. guaranteed. 
“Prompt, pune. and pally” is the motto 
of 

Yours truly, Alf. Dawkins, 
Composer. 


(Answer: Mr. Valentine is afraid that 
his songs would provide but poor ma- 
terial for Mr. Dawkins’ talents.) 








All the correspondents from Portugal 
agree in the view that the revolution 
is complete and final. The country, it 
is said, appears to have turned Repub- 
lican almost to a man, and the Royal 
cause is irrevocably lost. It was Lord 
Morley, we think, who once remarked 
that revolutions in government usually 
proceed from two causes, either singly 
or combined—treligion and taxation. So 
far as we can judge, the profound dis- 
content of the Portuguese in town and 
country alike, which has resulted in 
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this sensational overthrow of long-es- 
tablished institutions, has arisen mainly 
from economic causes. So long ago as 
February 15, 1908, in an article on 
“Portuguese Finance and its Future,” 
which evoked an attempt at an official 
reply from Lisbon, we wrote:—‘‘Those 
who have closely followed Portuguese 
finance and know anything of Portu- 
guese history are expecting an economic 
crisis of the most formidable charac- 


ter.” 
We showed that the annual debt 
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charge on Portugal per head was 18s 
3d, as compared with 12s 9d in Great 
Britain, that it had been rising at the 
rate of over a million and a-quarter per 
year, that the system of accounts and 
budgets was utterly false and mislead- 
ing, that the real revenue of the country 
was only about 10 millions, that every- 
thing was taxed either directly or in- 
directly, and that the only way to re- 
store credit and prosperity would be by 
a complete reorganization and revision 
of the financial system. As in Italy 
and Spain, and innumerable cases that 
might be culled from history, a portent- 
ous accumulation of poverty, misery, 
ignorance (for in Portugal at least half 
the people are illiterate) has been ac- 
companied by an outbreak of feeling 
against the established religion. Ina 
country where so much pauperism and 
misery exist the wealth of merchants, 
the estates of land-owners, and the 
treasures of the Church are regarded 
with covetous and envious eyes. Con- 
fiscation of property looks an easy way 
of escape from immediate embarrass- 
ments; and just as the Young Turks 
found their account in despoiling the 
old Sultan of his ill-gotten gains, so 
we see the attack upon the Church, and 
especially upon the monasteries in 
Portugal. It is to be hoped that more 
respect for law and equity will be 
shown by President Braga, who bears a 
high character, than was displayed by 
Henry VIII. under similar circum- 
stances. We have no idea as to what 
may be the value of the treasure and 
property of either the Church or the Or- 
ders in Portugal, still less as to the 
means by which it was acquired, or as 
to what portions of it can fairly be re- 
garded as the property of the State. 
But this much is certain, that no 
amount of private pilfering or public 
resumption of Church lands could mate- 
rially or permanently set Portuguese 
finance upon its legs. In order to im- 
prove the material condition of the 
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people and the credit of the Govern- 
ment, the fine words and enthusiastic 
proclamations of President Braga must 
be translated into the terms of an hon- 
est financial administration with prop- 
erly paid and incorruptible officials, a 
real Budget, and a sweeping away of ail 
the petty taxes that produce friction and 
corruption without producing revenue. 
The example of the Young Turks to 
which President Braga has referred 
should serve to him rather as a warn- 
ing than as an ideal; for Young Turkey 
now finds itself in a state of the utmost 
financial embarrassment, simply be- 
cause it has yielded to the craze for 
military and naval armament, and has 
neglected the plain dictates of common 
sense in relation to finance and debt. 
Unfortunately, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment is already on the edge of a preci- 
pice. A correspondent of the Daily Tel- 
egraph has had interviews with Minis- 
ters of War and Marine, which show 
that they fully intend to plunge their 
embarrassed and overtaxed country 
into a vortex of navalism and militar- 
ism, under which Portuguese credit 
must inevitably sink. The Minister of 
War informed the correspondent that 
immediate steps are to be taken to re- 
organize the Army completely and 
thoroughly; every male citizen is to 
serve without exception and to undergo 
a thorough training; a force of 250,000 
men is to be created, “whose support 
would be deservedly coveted by any 
ally!” The plan of the Minister of Ma- 
rine is to create a fleet of “small 
Dreadnoughts,” which could act in con- 
cert with Great Britain! Already, we 
are told, it has been decided to transfer 
the naval arsenal from one bank of the 
Tagus to a more suitable position on 
the other; a task involving the expendi- 
ture of over a million sterling. And 
in this financially ruinous proceeding 
the Minister claims to be acting on 
British advice. It may be that our 
Foreign Office regards sordid considera- 
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tions of finance with aristocratic dis- 
taste and perhaps contempt. But we 
sincerely hope that, as such an impres- 
sion has been produced in Lisbon, it 
will be promptly removed. If Portu- 
gal is to be made a prey to British and 
foreign contractors, French and British 
holders of Portuguese bonds will be in- 
volved in the financial ruin of the coun- 
try. Senhor Relvas, the Minister of 
Finance, uses more moderate and cau- 
tious language than his colleagues, and 
his hints of retrenchment should be de- 
veloped and encouraged. 

In the case of Portugal, as in the 
ease of Turkey, London and Paris are 
the two great foreign centres to which 
the new Government must look for 
financial guidance and support, and we 
may be allowed to offer a word of ad- 
vice to the Lisbon Government, as well 
as to their British and French creditors. 
It is quite possible that the first idea of 
Lisbon when it has recovered from its 
spasm of rejoicing will be to raise funds 
abroad in order to make things easy 
and comfortable all round. But the 
actual position of Portugal does not 
justify a new loan; that will only add 
to the burden of the debt charge and 
bring a catastrophe nearer. If only 
the Portuguese Government and the 

The Economist. 
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great financial houses in London and 
Paris, to which it would naturally look 
for aid, would recollect what Lord 
Cromer did for Egypt, and would ob- 
tain, perhaps with the advice of the 
English or French Governments, the 
assistance of independent Treasury ex- 
perts, the situation might be vastly im- 
proved in the course of a few months. 
A revision of Customs and Inland Rev- 
enue, a reorganization of the Customs 
staff, a simplification of the Budget and 
of the taxes, a skilful funding of the 
floating debt, a severe retrenchment of 
unproductive expenditure, possibly even 
a sale to Germany of a coaling station 
or two, which we certainly need not 
grudge, would put things into a very 
much better position. The credit of 
Portugal would rise, and a strictly re- 
productive loan, properly safeguarded 
and on favorable terms, might then be- 
come a question of practical politics. 
We hope that the statement of Senhor 
Relvas may be taken to represent the 
wishes of the new Government. It is 
only by watching closely the balance 
sheet, and substituting without delay 
an equitable system of taxation for the 
present chaos and muddle, that Portu- 
gal can hope to enter upon the path of 
modern progress. 





THE CHAOS OF THE CITIES. 


The problem of the town is the prob- 
lem of civilization. As society be- 
comes more complex and more highly 
organized men congregate in increas- 
ing numbers in the towns and desert 
the countryside. Moralists have been 
deploring the tendency from the days 
of Aristophanes to the days of General 
Booth; but it is irresistible and inevita- 
ble. Urban congestion has gone fur- 
thest in England, where four-fifths of 
the population are town or suburb 
dwellers; and the process is going on 


apace everywhere else, in old communi- 
ties like France and Germany and 
China, and in new, sparsely inhabited 
areas like Australia and the Argentine. 
Buenos Ayres and Sydney are capitals 
absurdly disproportionate to the popula- 
tions of their hinterlands. Instead of 
lamenting over the fact, legislators and 
reformers should have recognized it in 
time and made suitable provision for 
the extension and adaptation of the ur- 
ban districts. This is what they have 
almost invariably failed to do in the 
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past. Until almost the other day most 
of our English legislation seemed to 
assume that the natural habitat of man- 
kind was the rural village. The town 
was a mere accident which could be left 
to chance and its own devices. At the 
best it was considered a static unit. 
That it was bound to grow and grow 
and continue growing was a conception 
seldom entertained, and even at present 
hardly taken with the seriousness it de- 
serves. 

Hence the confusion which arose in 
the nineteenth century when the devel- 
opment of manufacturing industry 
caused wave after wave of immigration 
to flow from the country to the towns. 
The invaders came down to such seats 
of narrow thoroughfares, mean streets, 
crowded courts, and insalubrious slums 
as they found in London, Paris, Man- 
chester, or Vienna sixty or seventy 
years ago; just as they had crowded 
into Rome under the early Czesars and 
into Cairo under the Caliphs. Like 
causes produce like effects in all ages. 
And in all ages the problem appears in- 
soluble until some great systematist, 
aided by a convulsion of nature or a 
strong-handed ruler, is able to make a 
fresh start. A fire, an earthquake, a 
destructive siege or an enlightened 
despot may give the required opportu- 
nity; a Rome may be turned from brick 
to marble by a reforming Emperor, a 
Lisbon or Chicago may rise more nobly 
from its ruins, a Paris or Vienna may 
be Haussmannised and its medizval 
lanes swept through by splendid mod- 
ern boulevards. Too often the occa- 
sion is thrown away. There exists in 
the library of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, a plan of London drawn by Chris- 
topher Wren, as he would have recon- 
structed it after the Great Fire. It 
would have been a city something like 
Washington, a city of broad, straight 
avenues radiating from circles and tri- 
angles, systematically designed to ren- 
der traffic and locomotion easy from the 
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outer fringes to the centre. Wren fore- 
saw the future. The Common Coun- 
cil of 1666 did not, and London grew 
up again in the old haphazard fashion, 
with the result one may see in the 
Strand to-day. That congested thor- 
oughfare at any hour from morning to 
midnight is a scandal and a danger. 
Pavements and roadways are alike so 
crowded that locomotion is not merely 
inconvenient but positively perilous. 
The human, animal, mechanical traffic 
of the twentieth century is poured 
through a channel which may possibly 
have been adequate in the seventeenth. 
It is an anachronism which in one 
form or other is exhibited in most great 
cities. Nor is it confined to the older 
parts. At this moment short-sighted 
local councils, aided by eager landlords 
and speculative builders, are narrowing 
the neck of the overcharged bottle and 
constricting the outlets from Greater 
London into the open country beyond. 

The evil has been recognized late, 
but not altogether too late. There is 
hope for the cities of the future. The 
Town-Planning Exhibition, held at the 
Royal Academy in connection with the 
Town-Planning Conference, offered 
much encouragement to the idealist 
who turned into Burlington House from 
the roar and stress and aimless tumult 
and chaotic incongruity of the Londou 
streets. There on the walls he could see 
delightful pictures from Germany and 
Austria showing how much is being 
done in those countries to render the 
towns at once dignified and convenient, 
and to lay them out with due regard 
alike to architectural effect and the 
needs of traffic. America, too, is mov- 
ing the same way; the plans for the re- 
construction of central Chicago are as 
grandiose as everything else connected 
with that amazing aggregation of hu- 
man beings, but they are comprehensive 
and magnificent. Mr. Burns’ Town- 
Planning Act, largely inspired by Ger- 
man examples, offers us much hope for 
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Great Britain. If we cannot do much 
with the congested central cores of our 
older towns, it is at any rate in the 
power of a progressive corporation to 
see that the former mistakes are not 
perpetuated in the outer rings. The 
council can acquire undeveloped land 
in advance of the jerry-builder, and it 
can lay out a systematic plan to which 
that restless projector must conform. 
It can see that adequate provision is 
left for open spaces, so that the town 
of the future may be more like a garden 
city and the hideous brick-and-mortar 
monotony of a great part of the East 
and South London rendered impossible. 
This is very helpful, though there is a 
good deal more to be done. Sir Wil- 
liam Richmond at the Conference 
pointed out that the deadness, the 
blackness, the want of color of most 
large English towns is not in reality 
due to the English climate. The cli- 
mate was no better when they built 
Chester and Oxford; it is pretty nearly 
as bad at Rothenburg and Halberstadt. 
It is the coal-smoke that does the mis- 
chief, that corrodes the stonework of 
S. Paul’s and ruins the delicate plaster- 
work of the brothers Adam, and for- 
bids anything in the nature of real dec- 
orative color on the outside of the 
houses. It also prevents us enjoying 
the delight of roof-gardens, which in 
the midst of a crowded urban area 
might be the rich man’s luxury and a 
necessary aid to sanitation and vigor 
in the quarters of the poor. Some- 
time all our houses will be heated and 
all our cooking done by electricity sup- 
plied by a great central generating sta- 
tion, and the million household grates 
pouring out carbonic acid into the air 
will be closed. Perhaps Mr. Burns 
may be at the Local Government Board 
long enough to help that beneficent rev- 
The Saturday Review. 
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olution a stage forward. Some have 
hopes of him as a Conservative one 
day! 

But the real solution to the question 
of the towns lies outside the towns. 
The enthusiasts for town-planning must 
not fall into the mistake of their pred- 
ecessors. The town as it exists to- 
day is a type subject to the law of evo- 
lution. It is changing into a collec- 
tion of suburbs and daughter-villages. 
The process by which it was built up 
is being reversed. The people are go- 
ing “back to the land,” though not as 
agriculturists. The central areas tend 
to be preserved for business, shopping 
and amusement, and those who work or 
play in them find their homes ever fur- 
ther afield. Improved facilities for lo- 
comotion make it possible for the well- 
to-do person to sleep twenty or thirty 
miles from his office or factory. Im- 
proved still further, they would give 
the same opportunities to the poor man. 
The city of the future instead of being 
a vast solid mass will have a kind of 
solar constitution; it will be a mere nu- 
cleus or gravitational centre, with its 
planets thrown all round it far away 
among the hills and woods and fields. 
Railways, tramways and motor omni- 
buses will bind ever larger and larger 
tracts of country into this loosely com- 
pacted suburb-city. And it is over the 
development of this kind of urban com- 
munity that legislators and reformers 
must watch very carefully indeed. For 
it presents many novel problems, and 
will need vigilant supervision if in its 
rapid growth it does not reproduce 
some old abuses and errors in new 
forms. Town-planning in its larger 
sense must include the regulation and 
organization of those wide inhabited 
semi-rural areas which are the adjuncts 
and complements of all great cities. 
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THE AGE OF NERVES. 


A well-known educationalist has long 
advocated the practice of setting apart 
fixed times for the private denial of 
the routine principles and practices 
which we permit to guide us without 
question in our everyday thoughts and 
conduct. For in what other way, than 
by such personal dramatic contradic- 
tion, can we keep ideas vital and pre- 
serve ourselves from servitude to mere 
routine? If such a regimen is too se- 
vere for most of us, or seems to strike 
the note of artifice, we may at least ac- 
knowledge that it is useful to have 
some energetic men and women who 
shall take upon themselves this func- 
tion of challengers. It is particularly 
necessary so to deal with the optimist 
or pessimist generalizations about “the 
age we live in” that lie so thick in the 
intellectual atmosphere. Now there is 
a type of academic specialist who seems 
especially provided by Providence to do 
this work. An excellent example is af- 
forded by the pioneer in a new science, 
such as Psychology. For how better 
can the science-maker show the need 
for his science than by exposing the 
fallaciousness of the common thinking 
on the subject which he makes his spe- 
cial province? A notable instance of 
this method of the advancement of 
learning is contained in the latest vol- 
ume from the too-industrious pen of 
Professor Miinsterberg (“Problems of 
To-day”: Fisher Unwin). One of the 
widest-spread dogmas of our generation 
is that modern civilization involves a 
growing strain upon our nervous sys- 
tem, that the pace and complexity of 
city life and the continual necessity of 
adjusting ourselves to new mechanical 
or intellectual contrivances impose a 
nervous burden under which more and 
more of us are breaking down. Neu- 
rasthenia, we are constantly told, is on 
the increase; cases of mental break- 


down crowd the consulting-rooms; the 
druggists thrive on patent nerve-cures 
from aspirine to the glycerophosphates. 
Christian Science, Higher Thought, and 
mental] healing of every order attest the 
prevalence of the same disorders. The 
popular alarm has some palpably bene- 
ficial reactions: it has everywhere 
helped the temperance cause, and in 
America it has been a potent factor in 
abstinence legislation. Many brain- 
workers it has driven into country life, 
and it has stimulated all who can af- 
ford the time to longer and more fre- 
quent holidays. The spread of the cult 
of physical exercise probably owes 
much to the conviction that muscular 
activity will rest the overtaxed brain 
and nerves. 

All this alarm and most of the reme- 
dies and preventives it has brought 
into vogue, Professor Miinsterberg re- 
gards as mere delusions. We have de- 
ceived ourselyes into dwelling upon 
imaginary symptoms until we are per- 
suaded of the reality of the disease. 
The trouble arises from auto-suggestion. 
“It is an illusion that our time is more 
nervous than earlier periods; it is an il- 
lusion that the material and moral con- 
ditions under which we live are favor- 
able to nervous diseases; it is an illu- 
sion that the highly-praised remedies 
would really serve their purpose if the 
disease existed.” All this devotion to 
physical exercise, with the athleticism 
to which it leads, belongs to the “hy- 
gienic cant” which this illusion has 
evoked. “To wander through the coun- 
try on a fine day is a beautiful inspira- 
tion and healthful for everyone; to need 
the walk with mechanical regularity is 
the product of a bad training, and to 
become the slave of Swedish gymnastic 
apparatus is no better than slavery to 
cigars.” 

The main object and the chief effect 
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of modern mechanical civilization is to 
save our nerves, not to tax them; to 
make life smoother, not harder, for us. 
The telephone and the elevators are 
nerve-saving inventions. Compare the 
express train or the motor-car with the 
older modes of travelling by stage- 
coach, or on foot, on ill-made roads, 
amid all sorts of hazards, and modern 
movement is recognized as far more 
restful to the nerves. “Our poor fore- 
fathers had to go through much nerve- 
irritation, but our life is smooth. How 
their visual brain-centres must have 
suffered from their flickering light and 
from the astigmatism of lenses in the 
eye! We have mild, steady light, and 
the oculist corrects our lenses. Our 
triumphing natural science, with its 
marvellous inventions, with its progress 
of hygiene and pathology, has pri- 
marily removed the friction. Instead 
of a rough, rocky road, we move along 
a smooth asphalt street, over which 
there is really no difficulty in proceed- 
ing.” 

It is a plausible defence, containing 
plain elements of truth. But is it vic- 
torious? In the first place, Professor 
Miinsterberg makes no pretence of ex- 
plaining why this strong popular illu- 
sion should exist. Now the hollowest 
illusion differs toto celo from mere non- 
existence. It is itself an important 
psychical reality, and a psychologist, 
above all other persons, might be ex- 
pected to explain why, in the teeth of 
all essential facts, as he maintains, it 
has arisen. The sole contribution which 
he makes towards such explanation is 
quite unsatisfying. The chief cause of 
nervousness in former generations, he 
contends, was emotionalism and senti- 
mentality. But now that we live in a 
matter-of-fact world, the mutual] rela- 
tions of men are cooler; this inhibits the 
free confidences and confessions of a 
more sensational age, and disagreeable 
feelings and memories become “stran- 
gulated in the mind and begin to work 
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mischief in the brain centres.” All this 
is singularly unconvincing; for a case 
stronger than Professor Miinsterberg 
makes against our modern nervousness 
might easily be made against the al- 
leged decay of sentimentalism and ex- 
pressiveness. Though, therefore, it is 
undeniable that much of the trouble 
may be, as he contends, “nervousness 
over hervousness,” and may be iargely 
generated and enhanced by the too 
ready acceptance of catch-words about 
the spirit of the age, the potency of 
such a misinterpretation of the facts re- 
mains a mystery. On Professor Miin- 
sterberg’s hypothesis, all that our neu- 
rotics have to do is to face the object- 
ive facts as he sees and shows then, 
and their neuroticism will evaporate 
like a miasma before the rising sun. 
But are the facts as he sees and 
shows them? No doubt the modern ap- 
paratus of civilization, mechanical, hy- 
gienic, political, has done much to 
diminish or abolish the graver hazards 
of life, and the ruder calls upon our 
physical energy. Upon the whole it is 
both labor-saving and life-saving. But 
the question put by Mill, whether it is 
certain that mechanical inventions ap- 
plied to industry have lightened the toil 
for the workers, is not irrelevant in this 
wider application. Take, for example, 
the telephone or the frequent letter de- 
liveries in our cities. They certainly 
make intercourse between man and 
man easier in respect of any one com- 
younication. But a result is the multi- 
plication of acts of communication. 
Every day the modern business man 
has more numerous and quicker deal- 
ings than he used to have. On each 
dealing there is a saving of time and 
trouble, but may not this be more than 
offset by the pace and variety of mental 
adjustments involved in a day’s work? 
The motor car makes it easier and 
quicker for a doctor to go his rounds, 
but he can and does see more cases in 
a day, and the length of intervals and 
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the aggregate amount of rest as he 
moves from house to house are reduced. 
Is there here any net economy of brain 
work? Then, account must be taken of 
the common charges related to the com- 
plexity of our physicai and social ar- 
rangements. More of the people live 
in great cities amid an increasing va- 
riety of sight and sound, and of other 
sensations. Much of this, no doubt, as 
Prof. Miinsterberg insists, soon falls be- 
low the margin of consciousness and 
loses its full power of nerve-irritation. 
But surely a psychologist would be the 
last to deny that the physical impacts 
of these sensational phenomena re- 
main, and by the extra burden of work 
they impose upon the organs continue 
to have a hidden effect upon the nerv- 
ous system. Habit diminishes or econ- 
omizes this effect, but cannot cancel it. 
But more important still are the grow- 
ing variety and complexity of calls upon 
the intellectual and emotional powers 
arising from the modern social organi- 
The Nation. 
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zation of city life. If modern hygiene 
can yield a robustness of physique and 
a steadiness of temperament to corre- 
spond with the new demands, all may 
be well. A larger and a fuller life has . 
been secured. But if the neuric ad- 
justments have lagged behind the de- 
mands of the new complexity of formal 
arrangements, we shall expect to find 
the sense of hurry and of worry, the 
running down of nervous energy, the 
rush to drugs and other physical or in- 
tellectual pick-me-ups, and all the other 
phenomena of “nervousness over nerv- 
ousness” which admittedly occur. 
Nervous depression can no more be ex- 
plained merely as a psychical] illusion 
than commercial depression as a mere 
collapse of business confidence. In both 
cases the collapse of confidence is based 
upon untoward happenings in the world 
of facts, though brooding over them 
may breed a scare that makes the de- 
pression worse. 
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the author adds an introductory note. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Dr. J. R. Miller’s “The Beauty of 
Every Day” (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
is a group of twenty simple talks upon 
life, faith and duty, in which the effort 
is to be helpful and encouraging rather 
than brilliant. These talks appeal to 
every day people, harassed by every 
day perplexities and their message is 
distinctly practical and hopeful. 


The new volumes of biography in 
Everyman’s Library include Sir Walter 
Seott’s “Lives of the Novelists” for 
which Professor Saintsbury furnishes 
an Introduction; Sir Arthur Helps’s 
“Life of Columbus” edited, with an In- 
troduction, by E. A. Helps, who collabo- 
rated with his father in the original 
work; and Captain Lionel J. Trotter’s 
“Life of Warren Hastings” to which 


Amy Brooks’s “Prue’s Playmates” 
takes the engaging little maiden who 
has figured in two earlier books through 
some new and diverting experiences 
with various small associates. The 
story is brightly written, and the au- 
thor enjoys the unusual advantage of 
being able to illustrate her own sto- 
ries, so that the small reader can be 
quite sure that the child who smiles up 
at her from the pictured page is the 
identical child whose story is told in the 
text. The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


“A Prairie Rose,” Miss Bertha E. 
Bush’s story of the early settlement of 
Northern Iowa, is extraordinarily free 
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from the anachronisms too often disfig- 
uring stories written by a generation 
to whom the details of an historical pe- 
riod are known only by family tradi- 
tion, and the author has skilfully con- 
trived to make her brave and adven- 
turous heroine a fireside angel, with- 
out allowing the combination to seem 
incredible. This is a story to make a 
true American girl proud of her elder 
countrywomen and emulous of their 
virtues. Little, Brown & Co. 


Miss Marjorie Benton Woods’s “The 
Girl who Lived in the Woods” is a ro- 
mance of art and kindliness seen 
against a background of industrial 
discontent and anarchism, and within a 
small space it introduces and develops 
an uncommonly varied group of men 
and women. A married pair separated 
by riches and united by poverty; a 
learned and intrepid judge with the 
heart of a boy; a lily of a girl hardly 
conscious of the slime in which her 
life is rooted until she is transplanted 
to a proper environment; and a perfect 
small boy are in the little company, and 
the Kinneys exhibit them in five good 
colored pictures. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Mrs. Elisa Haldeman Figyelmessy, 
who has written “Two Boys in the 
Tropics” for American boys in the 
temperate zone, spent over twenty 
years in British Guiana with her hus- 
band, the United States Consul, and 
describes the curious animals, marvel- 
lous vegetation, strange races and 
amazing food of the region in the most 
entertaining fashion. The “boys,” 
transferred thither from Baltimore, en- 
joy everything, even some creatures 
and objects with which their elders 
could very well dispense, and depart 
with regret although they are to take 
“Crusve’s Island,” Tobago, to wit, on 
their way home. Being at heart good 
young Americans, they promptly de- 
clare their own land the best and so 
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end a story which young readers will 
find entertaining. Macmillan Co. 


Seldom comes the day in which one 
encounters a mind apparently nourished 
only from high sources. The human 
creature made of every newspaper's 
worst is too much with us, and his 
voice rises like a fountain night and 
day. Therefore one turns the leaves of 
Miss Charlotte Porter’s “Lips of Music” 
expecting its spell to be broken by each 
new poem but it remains firm. Here, 
grouped under the heads “Artemis, 
Selene, Hecate” are lyrics, chaste and 
fair, with white-fire laden, delicate- 
thoughted, singing themselves as one 
reads them. Here are fragments of 
classic feeling that may have been 
cooled for long ages in the deep delved 
earth, so free are they of modern touch, 
so deadly sad for lack of the spirit be- 
fore which Apollo fled. The art of 
producing the effect is wonderful, and 
doubly so because of the lovely Chris- 
tianity of a few pieces. This is a 
volume to live long. Thomas /Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


The publication of Anatole France's 
“Joan of Arc’ has been no deterrent to 
the men and women who have been 
for the last few years toiling over sim- 
ilar works, and if all of them be as good 
as Miss Grace James’s “Joan of Arc” 
this is extremely fortunate. Like so 
many of Joan's biographers, Miss James 
thinks that she does well to be angry. 
and begins the defence for the last trial 
before she has fairly started the Maid 
upon her brief life. She is full of keen 
humor and spares none of the weak- 
lings who deserted Joan in her time of 
peril, making them wofully absurd, and 
she uses Gilles de Rais, dabbler in black 
magic, slayer of maidens and of little 
children, as an illustration of the crimes 
possible to the time. She has care- 
fully read both the historians and the 
eulogists and she has made an extraor- 
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dinarily entertaining book. Moreover 
she has a style that would fill a tea- 
kettle chronicle with absorbing interest, 
and her book is good literature. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Modest conviction that no one who 
has read one of his earlier stories will 
see “The Siege of the Seven Suitors” 
may account for Mr. Meredith Nichol- 
son’s use of the hidden room, the con- 
cealed staircase, the secret door and 
the other inanimate machinery of his 
latest book, but his three clever women 
are new, and at least two are desirable 
acquaintances. Hezekiah, possibly 
suffering from the malign influence of 
her foolishly bestowed name, is less 
pleasing, although her wish to charm is 
patent. The heroine, the lady whose 
seven suitors walk all day in a melan- 
choly train, is a simple gentlewoman, 
a creature rare in the novels of the mo- 
ment, and her aunt is also a gentle- 
woman in spite of her sententious and 
incisive speech. The suitors, individ- 
ually of small consequence, give the tale 
a pleasant touch of farce, and the mys- 
tery of the hidden apartments has an 
elaborate solution. Mr. Nicholson’s 
story will surely occasion pleasant be- 
wilderment and innocent laughter. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The theatre in which the drama of 
Mr. Robert E. Knowles’s “Handi- 
capped” is played is a Scottish kirk 
in a Canadian farming village, and the 
hero first seen is a literally penniless 
hoy who rises steadily in life, helped at 
the last by “Sir John A.” that well 
known Canadian figure. The warm 
genuine piety of some of the scenes; the 
suffering of the unmarried mother and 
her boy, and his wooing of a pretty 
wife are the main incidents of the 
story. Its secondary interest comes 
from an illustration of the total ab- 
stinence question in the case of an 
Irishman who wishes to follow in the 
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footsteps of his father who kept an 
honest bar in Ireland, and had the re- 
spect of his neighbors. Discovering 
that any bar whatsoever is mischievous 
in Canada, Pat retires from business, 
losing heavily by the transaction, but 
winning the regard of his superiors and 
his equals. Both the Scottish and the 
Irish elements of the story are treated 
with frank sympathy but with no pre- 
tence at concealing the besetting sins 
of either. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Formally, Baroness von Hutten’s lat- 
est novel, “The Green Patch,” has for 
its heroine Daphne Lambe, daughter of 
aman who leaves his home and country 
because he is thoroughly tired of both. 
Having buried himself in Italy, he re- 
appears at intervals, whenever the exi- 
gencies of his daughters’ lives seem to 
demand it. They are three: Sylvia, the 
silly; Susan the shrewd, who separates 
Sylvia from her lover in the hope of 
capturing him for herself; and Daphne, 
her father’s companion in his exile and 
devoted to Sylvia's lover, who at last 
marries her. One supposes that, hav- 
ing attained her heart’s desire she will 
proceed to be happy ever after, but an 
astounding innocence with which the 
author endows her takes the form of 
asking her husband to divorce her, that 
she may marry a degenerate of an espe- 
cially disagreeable type. She is an in- 
credible little person; but her father, 
mother and two sisters make an inter- 
esting group and to compare the father 
with Mr. Ingleside and John Winter- 
bourne would be a good season’s 
work for a reading club. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 


Sonny and his father have so long 
been national possessions that their 
latest appearance in a book will be wel- 
comed by readers of two generations. 
When “Sonny” first came he seemed lit- 
tle more than the exponent of a new 
dialect and a novel type of baby. At 
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that time babies and baby talk were 
fashionable in the magazines and 
Sonny’s appearances have not been so 
common that his welcome is worn 
threadbare. In Mrs. Stuart’s new book, 
“Sonny’s Father,” the old man talks 
not only of him, but of his own expe- 
riences as the grandfather of seven, of 
whom the last is little “‘Doc’,” to whose 
godfather his story is chiéfly directed. 
In the early chapters, the author has 
daringly allowed him a little of the 
garrulity of old age, and one realizes 
that his years are eighty-three; but in 
its later passages the tale becomes as 
vivid as it was in Sonny’s babyhood, 
and a very pretty record of American 
family life it is, with clever, telling 
comment on current matters, such as 
“Salome” as to which Sonny's father 
has no delusions. The Century Com- 


pany. 


“The Scales of Justice,” by Mr. 
George L. Knapp, has a cover of awful 
aspect, a cover with a dark green 
ground and scarlet lettering and lin- 
ing making a back ground for three 
scraps apparently torn from newspa- 
pers, and having police treatment of 
prisoners as their subject; and “the 
Kinneys” have given it three very good 
pictures, evidently not drawn without 
careful study of the text and therefore 
pleasantly uncommon. The story thus 
armed for conguest is both an uncom- 
monly good detective tale and a care- 
fully written arraignment not only of 
the police but of the popular methods of 
action in mysterious criminal cases, 
methods tending to thwart and confuse 
justice, and even provocative of new 
crime. It is ingeniously managed and 
it ends with as neat a lesson in the art 
of murder ss has even been written in 
English, but fortunately the art re- 
quires intelligence, and intelligence is 
not widely distributed and seldom co- 
exists with murderous disposition. Both 
for its manner of treating the problems 


of municipal government and for its 
psychology, the story deserves a longer 
lease of life than fiction of the class to 
which it will be carelessly assigned by 
the booksellers. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

“There ought to be a statue set up in 
the capital of every British Colony,” 
says Uncle Jimmy Marrable, “repre- 
senting a female figure in an attitude of 
aloofness, and inscribed: THrected by a 
grateful Colony to its principal Emigra- 
tion Agent—The Girl at Home Who Mar- 
ried Somebody Else.” To the colonies 
goes nephew Hugh Marrable, hero of a 
Cambridge boat-race, and hero, too, of 
Ian Hay’s dashing story, “A Man’s 
Man.” Nine years of adventure be- 
tween chapters, and the hero and the 
reader meet again at Coney Island, 
where young Marrable, “grown more 
than ever a master of men,” interferes 
successfully between a greasy ruffian 
and his intended victim, with the re- 
sult that, a few days later, he is sand- 
bagged and dragged aboard a tramp- 
steamer carrying California wines to 
Bordeaux. The experiences of this 
voyage, vigorously described, fill Book 
Two, and well entitle it to its motto, 
“Fortiter in re.’ In Book Three— 
“Suaviter in modo”—the scenes are laid 
in England, and the question whether 
this “man’s man” can ever make him- 
self the man for one bright, particular 
woman is decided. The story abounds 
in humor and epigram, and though ad- 
mirers of Ian Hay’s earlier work will 
not find in it the charm of “The Right 
Stuff,” it may equally please a class of 
readers who prefer a more stirring nar- 
rative. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


The great virtue of G. Dorset’s hero- 
ine in “A Successful Wife” resembles 
that of the pins declared by the small 
boy to save men’s lives by “not swal- 
lowing them.” She teaches decency 
and grace to her husband and inclines 
his heart unto wisdom by not preaching 
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them, and by dint of steadfast, un- 
broken silence while he passes months 
“without being himself for a single 
day”; while he risks her reasonable 
comfort by wild speculation; while he 
scandalizes the world by open devotion 
to women to whom he is really noth- 
ing, and by whom he always ends by 
being bored; by dint of putting her en- 
tire being, heart, soul, and mind to the 
task, she makes him make the most of 
himself, and effects the greater miracle 
of making him understand her. An- 
other noteworthy quality of this heroine 
is that she is a self-supporting woman, 
yet as quiet and feminine, as free from 
the vice of self-advertising as Griselda 
or Mrs, Casaubon; indeed, although al- 
most untaught, socially untrained, not 
in any sense religiously reared, she ful- 
fils the noble ideal of Tennyson’s “Isa- 
bel,” “in perfect wifehood, and pure 
lowlihead.” Her story is superficially 
only the chronicle of a simple, every 
day life; actually, it delves deeper in 
the substances of human nature and 
comes nearer the solution of the mar- 
riage problem than the “problem nov- 
els,” of which it may be said, “Their 
name is legion.” Here is an author 
who sees life steadily and sees it whole, 
the more steadily perhaps, one may con- 
jecture, because of an earlier volume 


in a less dangerous field. Harper & 
Brothers. 
Of all men, Mr. Eden Phillpotts 


would have seemed above suspicion of 
any intentions to write an “Alice-in- 
Wonderland” story, but here is his 
“The Flint Heart” a fairy tale of the 
Alice kind although of a remote spe- 
cies. It begins in the stone age, and 
tells of a flint heart, a charm of might 
making its owner hard, cruel, and 
wicked, and giving him power to ex- 
ecute his evil designs; and then it shows 
the same heart actively at work on 
modern Dartmoor among the Devon 
folk and the Devon animals of to-day, 
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with the Pixies in a state of great live- 
liness, and it ends by explaining why 
Dartmoor air and water are so enliven- 
ing and Dartmoor earth so elastic and 
Dartmoor folk what they are, and then 
an end. The tale is so carefully 
adapted to childish minds that adults 
must read it rather carefuly at first or 
misunderstand it, but through it the 
children will find their way into the 
mysteries of the stone age and thence 
to a pretty allegory of kindness and 
good will worked out by Dartmoor an- 
imals of species not common in fairy 
juvenile literature, and they will be the 
wiser and the better for it, for beneath 
the “Alice” manner lies a little lesson. 
Mr. Charles Folkard’s sixteen illustra- 
tions are admirably sympathetic, and, 
like the story, repay repeated examina- 
tion, showing a new quip, an unsus- 
pected joke every time they are studied. 
At the close of the tale is a lyric, “Wind 
of the dawn am I,” so easy to learn that 
it will soon become familiar in the nurs- 
ery and offering an excellent theme 
for the composer who would give a 
song to the children. The Macmillan 
Company. 


The golden age of English poetry may 
have passed with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the first cousin of poetry, 
humor, never shone so lustrously or 
with such frequent gleams as in these 
early years of the twentieth. Never 
were there so many authors whose work 
could be sought with the certainty that 
it would surprise by a suddenly pre- 
sented aspect of truth, brightening dul- 
ness and sweetening sadness. The list 
of the best names now in the field is 
long, and nearly all of it may be found 
in “Mr. Ingleside,” the latest novel 
written by Mr. E. V. Lucas, one of the 
most interesting of humorists, the 
humorist for whom the real world is 
within book-covers, or preparing to 
seek that refuge. Mr. Ingleside is a 
permanent official at Whitehall and 
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lives to be happy, that is to say, to en- 
joy making others happy, and to in- 
crease certain collections of beautiful 
and curious objects, the delight of one 
or another of his friends. He adores 
his daughters and rears them with the 
aid of a clever newspaper editor; a re- 
tired physician who collects signboards 
by English masters and unpublished 
letters of Charles Lamb; and also with 
the help of a fastidious artist and a 
gentle socialist. He lives in that 
house by the Thames once occupied by 
Etty and by Pepys and later by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, his wife, who has described 
some of its wonders in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Lastly, he seems to know all 
the best literary men and women in 
England and groups them effectively. 
There is hardly one of his contempora- 
ries at whom he does not aim a kindly 
flash; and the story should be read in 
all literary “Circles,” clubs, and other 
organized homes of friendly discussion 
of books and bookmen. The Macmillan 
Company. 


Miss Anna Chapin Ray has con- 
trived, without making the machinery 
in any way apparent, to introduce all 
the characters in the Sidney series in 
its closing volume, “Sidney: Her Senior 
Year,” and has made it the most bril- 
liant @f all. Further, she has intro- 
duced the performance of a play as one 
of her chief incidents, and has closed 
the story with a group of engagements 
including all the characters who can 
possibly be imagined as desiring to be 
married. For the sake of the young 
girls, for the improvement of whose 
manners and morals the Sidney books 
have brought such admirable advice, it 
is to be hoped that Miss Ray will im- 
mediately plan a new series to begin 
with the next holidays, or better still, 
with the flowers that bloom in the 
spring. Little, Brown & Co. 
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That there can be no more Uncle Re- 
mus books is matter of regret, but per- 
haps it will heighten the enjoyment of 
those to whom “Uncle Remus and the 
Little Boy” comes without previous 
preparation. There is no falling off 
in the quality of its light tales and 
stories, no change in Uncle Remus’s 
delightful method of narration, or in 
the quaint fashion of his treatment of 
the Little Boy, when the child ventures 
a question or a remark. The volume 
is illustrated with colored pictures by 
Mr. J. M. Conde and is a quarto of the 
size beloved by children so fortunate as 
to be allowed to read Grimm. The 
frontispiece is a picture of Uncle Re- 
mus and the Little Boy at the moment 
when he wishes that he could fly, and 
provokes Uncle Remus to relate the in- 
structive story of the Doodany, never 
more needed than at this moment 
when serious experiment in aviation is 
the subject of popular curiosity. It is 
improbable that it will effect any espe- 
cial reform but it will delight the dis- 
interested reader, without diminishing 
his admiration for the brave men risk- 
ing their lives for science and the pleas- 
ure of adventure. A slight innovation 
in the tales is a letter written by the 
boy to Uncle Remus, a masterpiece in 
its way, boyish, but not incredibly 
wrong in its point of view, and quaint 
in its laborious efforts to be correct. 
The final scene in the life of Br’er Fox 
and some new tales of Br’er Rabbit and 
Br'er Lion connect this last book with 
the first, and “The Story of the Teen- 
chy Tiny Duck” introduces an entirely 
new element, for of all domestic fowl 
Teenchy Tiny is the most resourceful. 
and Uncle Remus is at his best in an- 
swering inquiries about her. The 
children will feel their loss when next 
year brings them no word from the pen 
which never wrote one that needed to 
be blotted. Small, Maynard & Co. 








